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JACKSON'S VALLEY CAMPAIGN OF 1862, 





Address Delivered before the Virginia Division, A, N. ¥., Qetober 81st, 
1878, by Colonel William Allan, late Chief-efOrdnance, 
Second (“Stonewall ”’) Corps, A. N. V. 





(PUBLISHED BY UNANIMOUS REQUEST OF THE ASSOCIATION). 





After the disastrous termination of Braddock’s campaign against 
Fort Duquesne, in the summer of 1756, Colonel George Washing- 
ton, to whom was entrusted the duty of protecting the Alleghany 
frontier of Virginia from the French and Indians, established him- 
self at Winchester, in the lower Shenandoah Valley, as the point 
from which he could best protect the district assigned to him. 
Here he subsequently built Fort Loudoun, and made it the base of 
his operations. A grass-grown mound, marking the site of one of the 
bastions of the old fort, and Loudoun street, the name of the prin- 
‘cipal thoroughfare of the town, remain to recall an important 
‘chapter in Colonial history. 

It was this old town that Major-General T. J. Jackson entered on 
the evening of November 4, 1861, as commander of the Valley’ 
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district, and his headquarters were established within musket-shot 
of Fort Loudoun. He had been made Major-General on October 7 
for his services at the first battle of Manassas, and was now assigned 
to this important command because of the expectations formed of 
his capacity, and because of his acquaintance with the country. 
His district embraced the territory bounded north by the Potomac, 
east by the Blue Ridge, and west by the Alleghanies. Born and 
reared in Western Virginia, and filled with a patriot’s devotion to 
the land of his birth, he had manifested a strong desire to be em- 
ployed in the operations in that region, and had cherished the 
ambition of freeing his former home from hostile domination. The 
Confederates, during the summer, had in that region been unsuc- 
cessful. General Robert Garnett had been forced to retreat by 
General McClellan, and had then met defeat and death at Corrick’s 
Ford on Cheat river, July 13th. This gave the Federals control of 
the greater part of Virginia west of the Alleghanies, and the sub- 
sequent efforts of Generals Floyd and Wise, and still later of Gen- 
eral Lee, availed only to prevent further encroachments of the 
enemy—not to regain the lost territory. 

When, therefore, General Jackson assumed ‘command of the 
Valley of Virginia, the enemy had possession of all the State north 
of the Great Kanawha and west of the Alleghanies, and had pushed 
their outposts into that mountain region itself, and in some cases 
eastward of the main range. Thus, General Kelly had captured 
Romney, the county seat of Hampshire, forty miles west of Win- 
chester, and now occupied it with a force of 5,000 men.* This 
movement gave the Federals control of the fertile valley of the 
south branch of the Potomac. Another, though much smaller 
force, occupied Bath, the county seat of Morgan, forty miles due 
north of Winchester, while the north bank of the Potomac was 
everywhere guarded by Union troops. The Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad was open and available for the supply of the Federal troops 
from Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, and again from a point opposite 
Hancock westward. The section of this road of about forty miles 
from Harper’s Ferry to Hancock, lying for the most part some dis- 
tance within the Virginia border, had been interrupted and rendered 
useless by the Confederates, but this gap was now supplied by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, which was open all the way from 
Cumberland, Maryland, to Georgetown in the District of Columbia. 





* Rosecrans’ testimony before ‘Committee on the Conduct of the War,” volume III, 1865, 
page 14. 
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The plan of operations, that Jackson had conceived for regaining 
West Virginia, was to move along the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
and ‘the turnpikes parallel to it, and thus enter Western Virginia 
at the northeastern end. In this way he could turn the left flank 
of the enemy’s forces, place himself on their communications, and 
force them to evacuate or fight under circumstances of his own’ 
selection. Having seen how his predecessors had been hampered 
in trying to operate from Staunton westward, by the difficult and 
inaccessible nature of the country, composed almost entirely of 
mountains destitute of supplies, and penetrated by nothing but 
indifferent wagon roads, he was anxious to try a mode of approach 
which, if more exposed to the enemy, had the advantage of being 
easier, of lying through a much more populous and cultivated re- 
gion, of affording to some extent the use of a railroad for supplies, 
and which would soon place him in the midst of some of the most 
fertile parts of West Virginia. In order to carry out this scheme 
he asked for his old brigade, which had been left at Manassas, and 
that all the forces operating along the line of the Alleghanies south- 
west of Winchester, and lately commanded by General Lee, should 
be concentrated under his command. This would have given him 
15,000 or 16,000 men, the least force with which he thought it pos- 
sible to undertake so bold an enterprise. 

His wishes were complied with in part. His own brigade was 
promptly sent to him, and one of the brigades of Loring’s troops 
(General Loring had succeeded General Lee) réached him early in 
December. Subsequently two more brigades under General Loring 
himself were added, but all these troops only increased the small 
force of 3,000 State militia which he had assembled in the district 
itself to about 11,000 men.* The greater part of General Loring’s 
force did not arrive at Winchester until Christmas, thus preventing 
any important movements during November and December. 

But meantime Jackson was not idle. He spent the time in 
organizing, drilling and equipping the militia and the scattered 
cavalry commands, which he consolidated into a regiment under 
Colonel Ashby; and in sending expeditions against the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, by breaking which he annoyed the enemy and in- 
terrupted an important line of communication. 





* Dabney’s Life of Jackson, page 257. 


t+ Jackson was employed from December 16th to December 2ist in an expedition agains 
Dam No, 5 on the Potomac. Here Captain (now Governor) Holliday, of the Thirty-third Vire 
gina, and Captain kKobinson, of the Twenty-seventh Virginia, volunteere1, with their com. 
panies, to go into the river and cut away the cribs. This was done in the cold water under 
an annoying fire from the enemy on the Maryland bank, 
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By the last week in December all the troops that the War De- 
partment thought it judicious to spare him had arrived, and though 
the season was far advanced, he determined at once to assume the 
offensive. The winter had so far been mild, the roads were in ex- 
cellent condition, and though his force was not large enough for 
the recovery of West Virginia, important advantages seemed within 
reach. 

The forces and positions of the enemy opposed to Jackson at the 
beginning of 1862 were as follows: General Banks, commanding 
the Fifth corps of McClellan’s army, with headquarters at Frede- 
rick, Maryland, had 16,000 effective men,* the greater part of whom 
were in winter quarters near that city, while the remainder guarded 
the Potomac from Harper’s Ferry to Williamsport. General Rose- 
crans, still holding command of the Department of West Virginia, 
had 22,000 men scattered over that region, but was concentrating 
them on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. He says in his testi- 
mony (Report on Conduct of War, 1865, volume III): “On the 6th 
of December, satisfied that the condition of the roads over the 
Alleghanies into Western Virginia, as well as the scarcity of sub- 
sistence and horse-feed, would preclude any serious operations of 
the enemy against us, until the opening of the spring, I began 
quietly and secretly to assemble all the spare troops of the depart- 
ment in the neighborhood of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
under cover of aboyt 5,000 men I had posted at Romney, with the . 
design of obtaining General McClellan's permission to take nearly 
all these troops and suddenly seize, fortify and hold Winchester, 
whereby I should at once more effectually cover the northeastern 
and central parts of Western Virginia, and at the same time threaten 
the left of the enemy’s position at Manassas, compel him to lengthen 
his line of defence in front of the Army of the Potomac, and throw 
it further south.” 

This plan of Rosecrans was anticipated and foiled by Jackson’s 
movements. On the first of January, 1862, the latter left Win- 
chester at the head of between 8,000 and 9,000 men,t and moved 
towards Bath, in Morgan county. The fine weather of the prece- 
ding month changed on the very first night of the expedition, and 





* General Banks says that he had 17,500 men in all, or “16,000 effective men.” See his tes. 
timony before the Committee on Conduct of the War, 1863, part IJ, page 414. 

t Rosecrans’ testimony before Committee on Conduct of the War, 1863, part I, page 202, 

+ On January 10th, Jackson reported the entire force in his district to General J. E. John- 
Ston as 10,178 infantry and 648 cavalry. He had at that date 24 guns, having lost two at 

Hanging Rock, January 7th. 
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a terrible storm of sleet and snow and cold set in, which for the 
next three weeks subjected the troops to the severest hardships, 
and finally forced their commander to suspend his forward move- 
ment. At first the troops marched cheerfully on in spite of cold 
and sleet. Bath was evacuated, but General Lander, who within 
a day or two had superseded Rosecrans, hurried reinforcements to 
Hancock, in time to prevent Jackson from crossing the Potomac.* 
Jackson having made a demonstration against Hancock, done what 
damage was possible to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and 
placed himself between Lander at Hancock and Kelly at Romney, 
moved toward the latter place as fast as the icy roads would ‘per- 
mit. While Jackson was on the road, a part of Kelly’s force made 
a reconnoissance towards Winchester, and at Hanging Rock, twelve 
miles from Romney, surprised and defeated a force of Confederate 
militia, of some 500 or 600 men, taking two guns. But alarmed at 
Jackson’s movements, Kelly did not attempt to follow up the ad- 
vantage, and hastily retired from Romney on January 10th. Jack- 
son entered it on the 14th, and though the weather and roads grew 
worse held to his intention of advancing further. He aimed at Cum- 
berland. Preparations were at once begun fora movement on New 
Creek (now called Keyser), but when the orders to march were 
given, the murmuring and discontent among his troops, especially 
among those which had recently come under his command, reached 
such a pitch that he reluctantly abandoned the enterprise and de- 
termined to go into winter-quarters. Leaving Loring and. his 
troops at Romney, he returned with his-own old brigade to Win- 
chester, January 24th, and disposed his cavalry and militia com- 
mands so as to protect the whole border of the district. 

This expedition, though it had cleared his district of the foe and 
effectually broken up all plans‘ of the enemy for a winter campaign 
against Winchester, was disappointing to Jackson, as well as to the 
public. Though believing that results had been obtained which 
outweighed all the suffering and loss, he was conscious that th® 
weather, and the lack of cordial support, had prevented the accom- 
plishment of far more important ends. But this did not abate his 
self-reliance, nor diminish his clear-sightedness. The discontent 
among his troops left at Romney resulted on the 31st of January 
in an order from the Secretary of War, sent without consultation, 
to withdraw Loring from that place. Jackson obeyed the order, 


* One of Banks’ brigades was sent to aid Lander at Hancock. See Banks’ testimony, above 
cited. . ° 
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- and at once resigned, on the ground that such interference by the 
Department at Richmond, with the details of military affairs in 
the field, could only lead to disaster. After explanations, and upon 
the urgent request of Governor Letcher and General J. E. John- 
ston,* he withdrew the resignation. Subsequently, there was no 
desire on anybody’s part to interfere with him. 

For the next month Jackson remained quietly at Winchester. 
General Loring and all his troops that were not Virginian were 
ordered elsewhere; and in order to induce re-enlistment, furloughs 
were freely granted. The Confederate force was in this way re- 
_ duged to about four thousand men, exclusive of militia. 

*With the Ist of March opened the great campaign of 1862 in 
Virginia, in which Jackson was to bear so prominent a part. In 
other sections of the Confederacy fortune favored the Federal cause, 
and the Union armies were on the full tide of success. On the 8th 
of February Roanoke Island fell, on the 16th Fort Donelson, on 
the 26th Nashville, and on the 27th the evacuation of Columbus, 
Kentucky, was begun. 

These successes made the Federal Administration impatient to 
push forward operations in Virginia. At the urgent representation 
of General McClellan, President Lincoln had yielded his favorite 
plan of campaign—an advance against the Confederate lines at 
Manassas—and had reluctantly consented to the transfer of the 
Army of the Potomac to Fortress Monroe, and its advance thence 
on Richmond. Before he would allow McClellan, however, to be- 
gin the transfer, the Potomac river below Washington must be 
cleared of Confederate batteries, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
must be recovered and protected, and all the approaches to Wash- 
ington must be made secure. 

To fulfill a part of these conditions, Banks’ and Lander’s com- 
mands were ordered forward, and on February 24th General Banks 
occupied Harper’s Ferry. Soon after, McClellan began the move- 
ments on his other wing, that were preparatory to an attack on the 
Confederate batteries along the lower Potomac. These indications 
of activity announced to General Johnston that the time had come 
for carrying out his plan, already determined upon, of retreating 
behind the Rappahannock. On the 7th of March Johnston began 
the withdrawal of his army, and by the 11th all the infantry and 
artillery east of the Blue Ridge had reached the new position. 

* See Johnston’s Narrative, page 88; Dabney’s Life, page 278, &c. ~ 
t See McClellan’s report. 
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Jackson meanwhile remained at Winchester, watching closely the 
advance of Banks, and doing what was possible to impede it, 
General Johnston thus describes the duty assigned to him: “After 
it had become evident that the Valley was to be ‘invaded by an 
army too strong to be encountered by Jackson’s division, that offi- 
cer was instructed to endeavor to employ the invaders in the Valley, 
but without exposing himself to the danger of defeat, by keeping 
so near the enemy as to keep him from making any considerable 
detachment to reinforce McClellan, but not so near that he might 
be compelled to fight.” * 

At this time Jackson’s entire force did not amount to 4,000 men 
exclusive of the remnants of the militia brigades, which were not 
employed any more in active service. It consisted of the five regi- 
ments of his old brigade, now under Garnett, of three regiments 
and one battalion under Burks, and of two regiments under Ful- 
kerson. He had also five batteries and Ashby’s regiment of cavalry. 
General Banks had his own division, under Williams, and Shields’ 
(late Lander’s)+ division, now incorporated in his corps. Two 
brigades of Sedgwick’s were also with himt{ when he crossed the 
Potomac. On the ist of April the strength of Banks’ corps, em- 
bracing Shields, is given by General McClellan as 23,339, including 
3,652 cavalry, and excluding 2,100 railroad guards.§ If Sedgwick’ 
brigades continued with him in his advance on Winchester, his en-8 
tire force was ovet 25,000. 

Jackson sent his stores, baggage and sick to the rear, but con- 
tinued to hold his position at Winchester to the last moment. 

Banks occupied Charlestown on 26th February, but only reached 
Stephenson’s, four miles north of Winchester, on March 7th. Here 
Jackson drew up his little force in line of battle to meet him, but 
the Federals withdrew without attacking. The activity of Ashby, 
and the boldness with which Jackson maintained his position, im- 
pressed his adversary with greatly exaggerated notions of his 
strength. Banks advanced in a cautious and wary manner, refusing 
to attack, but pushing forward his left wing, so as to threaten Jack- 
son’s flank and rear. By the 11th of March this movement had 
gone so far that it was no longer safe for the Confederates to hold 
Winchester. Jackson remained under arms all day, hoping for an 





* Johnston’s Narrative, page 106. 
t+ General Lander died at his camp at Pawpaw, March 2d, and General Shields succeeded 
to his command. 
t+ McClellan’s report. 
§ McClellan’s report—Rebellion Record, companion volume I, page 546. 
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attack in front, but none was made, and late in the afternoon he: 
ordered trains and troops into camp, near the south end of the 
town. By some mistake the trains went on six miles farther and 
the troops had to follow. Jackson, not aware of this, called a coun- 
cil of his chief officers—the first and last time, it is believed, that he 
ever summoned a council of war—to meet after dark in Winchester, 
and proposed to them a night attack upon Banks. His proposition 
was not approved, and he learned then for the first time that the 
troops were already six miles from Winchester and ten from the- 
enemy. The plan was now evidently impracticable, and he with- 
drew from the town, which was occupied by the Federals on the- 
next day, March 12. The Confederates continued to retreat slowly 
to Woodstock and Mount Jackson, forty miles in rear of Winchester 

and Shields’ division was thrown forward in pursuit to Strasburg 
on the 17th. 

The retirement of Jackson, and the unopposed occupation of the- 
lower Valley by Banks, relieved General McClellan of all fears in: 
that direction, and induced him, in pursuance of President Lin- 
coln’s requirement that Manassas Junction and the approaches to 
Washington from that direction be securely held, to send the fol- 
lowing instructions to Banks on March 16th: 


“Sir—You will post your command in the vicinity of Manassas, 
=— yourself strongly, and throw cavalry pickets out to the 
ront. 

“Your first care will be the rebuilding of the railway from Wash- 
ton to Manassas, and to Strasburg, in order to open your commu- 
nications to the Valley of the Shenandoah. As soon as the Ma- 
nassas Gap railway is in running order, entrench a brigade of in- 
fantry, say four regiments, with two batteries, at or near the point 
where the railway crosses the Shenandoah. Something like two 
regiments of cavalry should be left in that vicinity to occupy Win- 
chester, and thoroughly scour the country south of the railway and, 
up the Shenandoah Valley. * * * Occupy by grand guards 
Warrenton Junction and Warrenton itself, and some * * more 
advanced point on the Orange and Alexandria railroad.”* 


In compliance with these instructions, Shields’ division was re- 
called from Strasburg, and Williams’ division began its movement 
toward Manassas on the 20th of March. 

On the evening of the 21st Ashby reported that the enemy had. 
evacuated Strasburg. Jackson, divining that. this meant a with- 
drawal toward Washington, at once ordered pursuit with all his. 
available force. The whole of his little army reached. Strasburg; 





* McClellan’s report. 
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on the afternoon of the 22d, the greater part after a march of 
twenty-two miles. Meantime Ashby was following close behind 
the retreating enemy, and late in the afternoon of the 22d, as Jack- 
son was entering Strasburg, Ashby was attacking the Federal 
pickets one mile south of Winchester. After the skirmish, Ashby 
camped for the night at Kernstown, three miles south of Win- 
chester. General Shields, who commanded the troops Ashby had 
attacked, and who was himself wounded in the skirmish, had dis- 
played but a small part of his force, and this fact, combined with 
information gotten within the Federal lines, misled the Confede- 
rates. The last of Williams’ division of Banks’ corps had left on 
the morning of the 22d for Manassas, but Shields’ division of three 
brigades still remained. The reports brought out led Ashby to 
believe that all but one brigade had gone, and that it expected to 
leave for Harper’s Ferry the next day.* This information, trans- 
mitted to Jackson, caused the latter to push on with all haste the 
next morning. At daylight he sent three companies of infantry 
to reinforce Ashby and followed with his whole force. He reached 
Kernstown at 2 P. M., after a march of fourteen miles.t 

General Shields had made his dispositions to meet attack, by 
advancing Kimball’s brigade of four regiments and Daum’s artil- 
lery to the vicinity of Kernstown. Sullivan’s brigade of four regi- 
ments was posted in rear of Kimball, and Tyler’s brigade of five 
regiments, with Broadhead’s cavalry, was held in reserve. Ashby 
kept up an active skirmish with the advance of Shields’ force durng 
the forenoon. 

But though thus making ready, the Federal generals did not ex- 
pect an attack in earnest. Shields says he had the country in front 
and flank carefully reconnoitred during the forenoon of the 23d of 
March, and the officer in charge reported “no indications of any 
hostile force except that of Ashby.” Shields continues: “I com- 
municated this information to Major-General Banks, who was then 
with me, and after consulting together, we both concluded that 
Jackson could not be tempted to hazard himself so far away from 
his main support. Having both come to this conclusion, General 
Banks took his departure for Washington, being already under 
orders to that effect. The officers of his staff, however, remained 
behind, intending to leave for Centreville in the afternoon.’’t 





* Shields’ report— Rebellion Record, volume IV ; Ashby’s reports, 
t Jackson’s report. Confederate Official Reports. 
Shields’ report. 
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When Jackson reached Kernstown his troops were very weary, 
Three-fourths of them had marched thirty-six miles since the pre- 
ceding morning. He therefore gave directions for bivouacking, 
and says in his report: “Though it was very desirable to prevent 
the enemy from leaving the Valley, yet I deemed it best not to 
attack until morning. But subsequently ascertaining that the 
Federals had a position from which our forces could be seen, I con- 
cluded that it would be dangerous to postpone the attack until 
the next day, as reinforcements might be brought up during the 
night.” 

Jackson therefore led his men to the attack. His plan was to 
gain the ridge upon which the Federal right flank rested, turn that 
flank arid get command of the road from Kernstown to Winchester 
in the enemy’s rear. He gained the top of the ridge, but Shields 
was able to hold him in check until Tyler's brigade and other 
troops could be hurried to that flank, when Jackson in turn be- 
came the attacked party. For three hours of this Sunday after- 
noon the sanguinary and stubborn contest continued. The left 
half of the Confederate line was perpendicular to the ridge, the 
right half, which was mainly composed of artillery, ran along the 
ridge to the rear, and was thus at right angles to the other part. 
The brunt of the Federal attack was borne by the centre, near the 
angle presented by that part of the line. Fulkerson’s brigade, 
holding the extreme Confederate left, firmly maintained ‘its posi- 
tion, but the centre was thinned and worn out by the persistent 
Federal attacks, until General Garnett, whose brigade was there, 
deeming it impossible to hold his position longer, ordered a retreat. 
This of course caused a retreat of the whole, which was effected 
with the loss of two disabled guns, and from 200 to 300 prisoners. 

Jackson’s whole force at this time consisted of 3,087 infantry, of 
which 2,742 were engaged in the battle of Kernstown; of twenty- 
seven guns, of which eighteen were engaged,-and of 290 cavalry. 
General Shields states his force at 7,000 of all arms. The total 
Confederate loss was nearly 700—the Federal is put by General 
Shields at less than 600.* 

Weary and dispirited was the little army which had marched 
fourteen miles in the morning to attack a force more than double 
its own, and which had for three hours wrestled for victory in so 
vigorous a fashion as to astonish and deceive the enemy. Baffled 
and overpowered, it slowly retraced its path for six miles more, 


* Jackson’s and Shields’ reports. 
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and sank to rest. In the fence corners, under the trees, and around 
the wagons, the soldiers threw themselves down, many too tired to 
eat, and forgot in profound slumbers tbe toils, dangers and disap- 
pointments of the day. Jackson shared the open-air bivouac with 
his men, and found the rest that nature demanded on some fence 
rails in a corner of the road. Next morning he crossed to the 

‘south side of Cedar creek, and gradually retired before the advan- 
cing enemy once more to Mount Jackson. 

The bold attack of Jackson at Kernstown, though unsuccessful, 
led to many important results. Its first effect was the recall of the 
Federal troops then marching from the Valley towards Manassas. 
General Shields says: “Though the battle had been won, still I 
could not have believed that Jackson would have hazarded a de- 
cisive engagement so far from the main body without expecting 
reinforcements; so to be prepared for such a contingency, I set to 
work during the night (after the battle) to bring together all the 
troops within my reach. I sent an express after Williams’ division, 
requesting the rear brigade, about twenty miles distant, to march 
all night and join me in the morning. I swept the posts and 
routes in my rear of almost all their guards, hurrying them for- 
ward by forced marches to be with me at daylight * * * * 
General Banks, hearing of our engagement on his way to Wash- 
ington, halted at Harper’s Ferry, and with remarkable promptitude 
and sagacity, ordered back Williams’ whole division, so that my 
express found the rear brigade already en route to join us. The 
General himeelf returned forthwith, and after making me a hasty 
visit, assumed command of the forces in pursuit of the enemy. 
This pursuit was kept up * * * _ until they reached Wood- 
stock.” 

Thus the design of McClellan to post Banks’ corps at Centreville 
(see letter of March 16th) became impracticable, and that body of 
over 20,000 troops was thought necessary to guard against the 
further movements of Jackson’s 3,000 and the imaginary reinforce- 
ments with which they supplied him. This battle too, no doubt, 
decided the question of the detachment of Blenker’s division of 
10,000 men from McClellan, and its transfer to Fremont, recently 
placed in command of the Mountain Department, which embraced 
West Virginia. While en route from Alexandria to join Fremont, 
Blenker’s division was to report to Banks, and remain with him 
as long as he thought any attack from Jackson impending.* A 





* McClellan’s report. 
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few days later, the sensitiveness of the Federal Government to the- 
danger of Washington, excited anew by Jackson’s movements, led. 


to the detachment of McDowell’s corps. 
McClellan had left over 70,000 men* for the defence of Wash- 


ington and its approaches, and yet, after Kernstown, President. 


Lincoln felt so insecure, that on April 3d he countermanded the 


order for the embarkation of McDowell’s corps, and detained it to- 
replace Banks in front of Washington, and so deprived McClellan. 


of the finest body of troops in his army. 

Thus Jackson’s bold dash had effected the object of General John- 
ston in leaving him in the Valley, in a way far more thorough than 
either of them could have expected. 

The next month was to Jackson one of comparative inaction. 
Having slowly retreated to the south bank of the Shenan¢oah near 
Mount Jackson, he spent the next few weeks in resting and re- 
cruiting his forces. The militia of the adjoining counties had 
already been called to the field, but this resource was superseded 
on the 10th of April by the conscription act. The time for re- 
organizing the regiments was near at hand. New officers were to 
be elected. The ranks were filling up under the impetus given to 
volunteering by the conscription bill. The weather during the first 
half of April was very raw and cold, and during the whole month 
was exceedingly rainy. All these causes rendered quiet very ac- 
ceptable to the Confederates. 

Nor was the enemy in haste to disturb them. Banks was on 
April 4th placed in independent command of the Department of 
* the Shenandoah, and McDowell of the country between the Blue 
Ridge and the Rappahannock, while Fremont was in command 
from the Alleghanies westward. These were all made independent 
of McClellan and of each other. General Banks followed Jackson 
but slowly. He reached Woodstock on April Ist, and having: 
pushed back Ashby’s cavalry to Edinburg, five miles beyord, he 
attempted no further serious advance until the 17th. He then 
moved forward in force, and Jackson retired to Harrisonburg, 
where he turned at right angles to the left, and crossing the main 
fork of the Shenandoah at Conrad’s store; took up his position at, 
the western base of the Blue Ridge mountains, in Swift Run Gap. 
This camp the Confederates reached on the 20th of April, and here 
they remained through ten days more of rain and mud, 

Meantime, the advance of McClellan up the peninsula had be- 





* McClellan’s report. 
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gun in earnest. General J. E. Johnston had transferred the mass 
of his army to the front of Richmond, and had taken command 
there in person. Ewell’s division alone remained on the. Rappa- 
hannock, to watch the enemy there, and to aid Jackson in case of 
need. - This division was now near Gordonsville, and a good road 
from that point through Swift Run Gap placed it within easy reach of 
Jackson, 

The latter, conscious of his inability with five or six thousand 
men (his force had nearly doubled since Kernstown by the return 
of furloughed men and by new enlistments) to resist in the open 
country the advance of Banks, had availed himself of the nature 
of the country to take a position where he could be attacked only 


at great disadvantage, and yet might threaten the flank and rear 


of the advancing column, if it attempted to pass him. The main 
Shenandoah river covered his front, a stream not easily fordable at 
any time, and now swollen by the spring rains. The spurs of the 
mountains as they run out towards this river afford almost impreg- 
nable positions for defence; his flank could only be turned by toil- 
some and exposed marches, while good roads led from his rear to 
General Ewell. Thus secure in his position, Jackson at the same 
time more effectually prevented the further advance of the Fede- 
ral column than if he had remained in its front; for he held the 
bridge over the Shenandoah, and was but a day’s march from Har- 
risonburg, and should Banks threaten to move forward towards 
Staunton, he was ready to hurl the Confederate forces against his 
enemy’s flank and rear. General Banks at Harrisonburg was in 
the midst of a hostile country, and already one hundred miles 
from the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, with which a long line of 
wagon communication had to be maintained. To push on to 
Staunton, with Jackson on his flank and rear, was virtually to sac- 
rifice his present line of communication, with no practicable sub- 
stitute in view; to attack the Confederates on the slopes of the 
mountains, with even a greatly superior force, was to risk defeat. 

On the 28th of April Jackson applied to General Lee, then acting 
as Commander-in-Chief under President Davis, for a reinforcement 
of five thousand men, which addition to his force he deemed ne- 
essary to justify him in marching out and attacking Banks. 

Next day he was informed that no troops could be spared to him 
beyond the commands of Ewell and of Edward Johnson, the latter 
of whom was seven miles west of Staunton, at West View, with a 
brigade. 
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Jackson at once decided upon his plan of campaign, and the 
very next day began to put it in execution. This campaign, so 
successful and brilliant in its results, and now so renowned, shows. 
in ifs conception the strong points of Jackson’s military genius— 
his clear, vigorous grasp of the situation—his decision, his energy, 
his grand audacity. It recalls the Italian campaign of 1796, when 
Napoleon astonished, baffled, defeated the armies of Beaulieu, 
Wurmeer and Alvinzy in succession. Jackson was now with about 
6,000 men at the base of the Blue Ridge, some thirty miles north- 
east of Staunton. Ewell with an equal force was in the vicinity of 
Gordonsville, twenty-five miles in his rear, and east of the moun- 
tains. Edward Johnson was seven miles west of Staunton with 
3,500 men,—such the Confederate position. On the other hand, 
Banks, with the main body of his force of about 20,000 men, occu- 
pied Harrisonburg, twelve or fifteen miles in Jackson’s front. 
Schenck and Milroy, commanding Fremont’s advance of 6,000 men, 
were in front of Edward Johnson, their pickets already east of the 
Shenandoah mountain, and on the Harrisonburg and Warm 
Springs turnpike. Fremont was preparing to join them from the 
Baltimoreand Ohio railroad with near 10,000 men, making the total of 
Fremont’s movable column some 15,000.* McDowell with 30,000 
men had drawn away from the upper Rappahannock and was con- 
centrating at Fredericksburg. This movement of McDowell had 
released Ewell, and left him free to aid Jackson, who, with a force 
of about 16,000 men (including Ewell and Edward Johnson), had 
on his hands the 35,000 under Banks and Fremont. The Warm 
Springs turnpike afforded Banks a ready mode of uniting with 
Milroy and Schenck, in which case Staunton would be an easy 
capture. Fremont was already preparing to move in that direc- 
tion. Jackson determined to anticipate such a movement if pos- 
sible, by uniting his own force to that of Johnson, and falling upon 
Milroy while Ewell kept Banks in checks. Then he would join 
Ewell, and with all his strength attack Banks. 

To accomplish this Ewell was ordered to cross the mountain 
and occupy the position Jackson had held for ten days at Swift. 
Run Gap, thus keeping up the menace of Banks’ flank. As Ewell 
approached, Jackson. left camp on the 30th of April, and marched 
up the east bank of the Shenandoah to Port Republic. No partici- 
pant in that march can ever forget the incessant rain, the fearful 
mud, the frequent quicksands which made progress so slow and 





* See Fremont’s report. 
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toilsome. More than two days were consumed in going fifteen 
miles. Meantime Ashby was demonstrating against the enemy, 
and keeping Jackson’s line close to prevent information from get- 
ting through. At Port Republic the army turned short to the left, 
and leaving the Shenandoah Valley altogether crossed Brown’s 
Gap in the Blue Ridge, and marched to Mechum’s River station on 
the Virginia Central railroad. Thence by road and rail it was 
rapidly moved to Staunton, and by the evening of May 5th it had 
all reached that point. The movement by this devious route 
mystified friends as well as foes. One day is given to rest, and on 
the next Jackson hurries forward, unites Johnson's troops with his 
own, drives in the Federal pickets and foraging parties, and camps 
twenty-five miles west of Staunton. On the morrow (May 8th) he 
pushes on to McDowell, seizes Sitlington’s hill, which commands 
the town and the enemy’s camp, and makes his dispositions to seize 
the road in rear of the enemy during the night. But Milroy and 
Schenck have united, and seeing their position untenable, make a 
fierce attack in the afternoon to retake the hill or cover their re- 
treat. For three or four hours a bloody struggle takes place on the 
brow of Sitlington’s hill. The Federals, though inflicting severe 
loss, are repulsed at every point, and at nightfall quietly withdraw.* 
They light their camp fires, and in the darkness evacuate. the town. 
They retreat twenty-four miles to Franklin, in Pendleton county, 
where they meet Fremont advancing with the main body of his 
forces. Jackson follows to this point; has found it impossible to 
attack the retreating foe to advantage, and now deems it inadvisable 
to attempt anything further in this difficult country, with his 
10,000 men against Fremont’s 14,000 or 15,000. Screening com- 
pletely his movements from Fremont with cavalry, he turns back 
(May 13th), marches rapidly to within seventeen miles of Staunton, 
then turns towards Harrisonburg, and dispatches General Ewell 
that he is on his way to attack Banks with their united forces. 
Meantime, important changes have taken place in the disposition 
of the Federal troops in the Valley. McClellan is calling for more 
troops, and complaining that McDowell is withheld. The latter 
having gathered Abercrombie’s and other scattered commands from 
the country in front of Washington into a new division to replace 
one sent to McClellan, now lies at Fredericksburg, impatient to 
take part in the movement on Richmond. Banks, hearing of 





— Schenck’s report—Rebellion Record, volume V. He puts his total loss at 256. Jackson’s 
loss was 461; see his report, 
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Ewell’s arrival in the Valley, fears an attack from him and Jack- 
son combined, and retires from Harrisonburg to New Market. 

Jackson’s inaction for some weeks, and now his movement to 
West Virginia, reassures the Federal Administration, and Shields, 
with more than half of Banks’ force, is detached at New Market, 
and ordered to Fredericksburg to swell McDowell’s corps to over 
40,000 men.* Banks is left with only some 7,000 or 8,000, and 
falls back to Strasburg, which he fortifies.t| He assumes a defen- 
give attitude, to hold the lower Valley, and to cover the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. 

These movements of the enemy, which had taken place while 
Jackson was after Milroy, had nearly disarranged Jackson’s plans. 
Upon the march of Shields towards Fredericksburg, General J. E. 
Johnston, commanding-in-chief in Virginia, thought it time to 
recall Ewell to meet the new danger thus threatened, and the orders 
reached Ewell while Jackson was yet one day’s march short of 
Harrisonburg. After conference with Ewell, Jackson took the 
responsibility of detaining him until the condition of affairs could 
be represented to General Johnston, and meantime they united in 
@ vigorous pursuit of Banks.{ 

Ashby has followed close on Banks’ heels, and now occupies his 
outposts with constant skirmishing, while he completely screens 
Jackson. The latter, having marched rapidly to New Market, as if 
about to follow the foe to Strasburg to attack him there, suddenly 
changes his route, crosses the Massanuttin mountain to Luray, 
where Ewell joins him, and pours down the narrow Page Valley 
by forced marches towards Front Royal. This place is about one 
hundred and twenty miles (by Jackson’s route) from Franklin, and 
the Confederates reached it on May 23d, ten days after leaving 
Franklin. Front Royal is held by about one thousand men under 
Colonel Kenly, of the First Maryland Federal regiment, who has in 
charge the large stores there gathered, and the important railroad 
bridges on the Shenandoah. This force also covers the flank and 
rear of Banks’ position at Strasburg. Kenly is taken by surprise, 
makes what resistance he can, is forced across the bridges he vainly 
attempts to destroy, and flies towards Winchester. Jackson, too 


* McDowell says his corps at this time “consisted of the divisions of McUall, King and 
Ord. * * * ‘There were about 30,000 men altogether. Then General Shields came with 
about 11,000 men, making my force about 41,000 men.” He had also 100 pieces of artillery. 
See McDowell’s testimony before the Committee on Conduct of the War, part I, 1863, page 
267. 

t Shields left New Market May 12th. 

+ Dabney’s Life of Jackson, page 359. 
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impatient to wait for his tired infantry, places himself at the head 
of a few companies of cavalry, and pushes after the foe. He over- 
takes, attacks and disperses Kenly’s force, and in a few moments 
four-fifths of it are killed, wounded or prisoners.* Exhausted 
nature can do nomore. Weary and footsore the army lies down to 
rest. 

General Banks, amazed at this irruption, by which his flank is 
turned and his communications threatened, begins during the night 
a precipitate retreat from Strasburg to Winchester. Jackson antici- 
pates this, and presses on the next morning to Middletown, a vil- 
lage between Strasburg and Winchester, to find the road still filled 
with Federal trains and troops. Capturing or scattering these in 
every direction, he follows on after the main body, which has 
already passed him towards Winchester. He overhauls them in 
the afternoon, pushes Banks’ rear guard before him all night, and 
having given but one hour to rest, at daylight on the 25th of May 
reaches Winchester, to find the Federal forces drawn up across the 
approaches to the town from the south and southeast.j The main 
part of Banks’ army occupies the ridge on which Kernstown had 
been fought, but at a point two miles further north, while another 
part holds the Front Royal road, on which Ewell with a part of his 
division is advancing. A vigorous attack is at once made by; the 
Confederates, which for a short time is bravely resisted, but the 
Federal lines begin to yield, and seeing himself about to be over- 
whelmed, Banks retreats through Winchester. Jackson presses 
closely, and the Federals emerge from the town a mass of disor- 
dered fugitives, making their way with all speed towards the Poto- 
mac. The Confederate infantry follows for several miles, capturing 
a large number of prisoners, and had the cavalry been as efficient 
but few of Banks’ troops would have escaped.{ Banks halts on 
the north side of the Potomac, and Jackson allows his exhausted 
men to rest at Winchester. 

Thorough and glorious was Jackson’s victory. In forty-eight 
hours the enemy had been driven between fifty and sixty miles, 
from Front Royal and Strasburg to the Potomac, with the loss of 
nearly one-half of his strength. His army had crossed that 
river a disorganized mass. Hundreds of wagons had been aban- 
doned or burnt. Two pieces of artillery and an immense quantity 


* *See Confederate official reports; also Camper & Kirkley’s History of the First Maryland 


Regiment (Federal). 
+ See Banks’ and other Federal reports—Rebellion Record, volume V, page 52, 


+See —" and Ewell’s reports. 
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of quartermaster, commissary, medical and ordnance stores had 
fallen into the hands of the victor. “Some twenty-three hundred 
prisoners” were taken to the rear when Jackson fell back, besides 
seven hundred and fifty wounded and sick paroled and left in the 
hospitals at Winchester and Strasburg, making a total of about 
3,050.* 

A day is given, according to Jackson’s custom, to religious ser- 
vices and thanksgiving, and another to rest, and on the third he is 
again moving towards Harper’s Ferry, in order, by the most ener- 
getic diversion possible, to draw away troops from Richmond. How 
well he effected this, a glance at the Federal movements will show. 

As above stated, the quiet that succeeded Kernstown, the advance 
of Banks far into the Valley and the movement of Jackson to West 
Virginia, had calmed the apprehensions of the Federal Administra- 
tion for the time in regard to Washington, and the urgent requests 
of McClellan and McDowell, that the latter’s corps should be sent 
forward from Fredericksburg towards Richmond, were listened to. 
Shields was detached from Banks and sent to McDowell, and on 
May 17th the latter was ordered to prepare to move down tke Fred- 
ericksburg railroad to unite with McClellan before Richmond. On 
Friday, May 23d, the very day of Jackson’s attack at-Front Royal, 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton went to Fredericksburg 
to confer with General McDowell, found that Shields had already 
reached that point, and determined, after consultation, that the ad- 
vance should begin on the following Monday (May 26th).f Mc- 
Clellan was informed of the contemplated movement and instructed 
to assume command of McDowell’s corps when it joined him.{ 
This fine body of troops moving from the North against the Con- 
federate capital, would have seized all the roads entering the city 
from that direction and would have increased McClellan’s available 
force by from forty to fifty per cent. There was strong reason to 
expect that this combined movement would effect the downfall of 
Richmond. 

The Federal President returned to Washington on the night of 
the 23d to await the result. He there received the first news of 
Jackson’s operations at Front Royal the preceding afternoon. The 
first dispatches indicated only an unimportant raid, and McDowell 
was directed by telegraph to leave his “least effective” brigade at 





* Jackson’s report. 
+ See McDowell’s testimony before referred to, 
+ See McClellan’s report, 
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Fredericksburg,* in addition to the forces agreed upon for the occu- 
pation of that town. Later, on the 24th, the news from Banks be- 
came more alarming, and General McDowell was dispatched that 
“General Fremont had been ordered by telegraph to move from 
Franklin on Harrisonburg to relieve General Banks and capture or 
‘destroy Jackson’s and Ewell’s forces. You are instructed, laying 
aside for the present the movement on Richmond, to put 20,000 
men in motion at once for the Shenandoah, moving on the line or 
‘in advance of the line of the Manassas Gap railroad. Your object 
will be to capture the forces of Jackson and Ewell, either in co-ope- 
ration with General Fremont, or in case want of supplies or of 
transportation interferes with his movement, it is believed that the 
force with which you move will be sufficient to accomplish the 
object alone.” * * The following was sent to McClellan at 4 P. 
M. on May 24th: “In consequence of General Banks’ critical posi- 
tion, I have been compelled to suspend General McDowell’s move- 
ments to join you. The enemy are making a desperate push on 
Harper’s Ferry, and we are trying to throw Fremont’s force and 
part of McDowell’s in their rear.” Signed, A. Lincoln. 

Next day the news from Banks seem t6 have greatby increased 
the excitement in Washington. The following telegrams were sent 
to General McClellan, May 25th, by President Lincoln: 

“The enemy is moving north in sufficient force to drive Banks 
before him, in precisely what force we cannot tell. He is also threat- 
ening Leesburg and Geary, on the Manassas Gap Yailroad, from both 
north and south, in precisely what force we cannot tell. I think 
‘the movement is a general and-concerted one, such as could not be 
if he was acting upon the purpose of a very desperate defence of 
Richmond. I think the time is near when you must either attack 
Richmond or give up the job and come to the defence of Wash- 
ington. Let me hear from you instantly.” A later one reads— 
“Your dispatch received. Banks was at Strasburg with about six 
thousand men, Shields having been taken from him to swell a col- 
umn for McDowell to aid you at Richmond, and the rest of his 
force scattered at various places. On the 23d a Rebel force of seven 
to ten thousand men fell upon one regiment and two companies 
guarding the bridge at Front Royal, destroying it entirely, crossed 
the Shenandoah, and on the 24th (yesterday) pushed to get north 
of Banks on the road to Winchester. Banks ran a race with them, 
beating them into Winchester yesterday evening. This morning a 





* See McDowell’s testimony. 
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battle ensued between the two forces, in which Banks was beaten 
back into full retreat towards Martinsburg, and probably is brokem 
up into a total rout. Geary, on the Manassas Gap railroad, just 
now reports that Jackson is now near Front Royal with ten thou- 
sand, following up and supporting, as I understand, the force now 
pursuing Banks; also that another force of ten thousand is near 
Orleans, following on in the same direction. Stripped bare as we 
are here, it will be all we can do to prevent them crossing the Po- 
tomac at Harper’s Ferry or above. We have about 20,000 men of 
McDowell’s force moving back to the vicinity of Front Royal, and 
Fremont, who was at Franklin, is moving to Harrisonburg. Both — 
of these movements are intended to get in the enemy’s rear. One 
more of McDowell’s brigades is ordered through here to Harper's 
Ferry. The rest of his forces remain for the present at Fredericks- 
burg. Weare sending such regiments and dribs from here and 
Baltimore as we can spare to Harper’s Ferry, supplying their places. 
in some sort by calling on the militia from the adjacent States. We 
also have eighteen cannon on the road 4o Harper’s Ferry, of which 
arm there is not a single one yet at that point. This is now our 
situation. e If McDow4l’s force was now beyond our reach, we 
should be utterly helpless. Apprehensions of something like this, 
and no unwillingness to sustain you, has always been my reason 
for withholding McDowell’s forces from you. Please understand 
this, and do the best you cam with the forces you have.*” 

The exaggerations of this dispatch show the panic produced. 
Jackson had no troops at Orleans, or anywhere east of the Blue 
Ridge (except a little cavalry), and his entire force, which was all 
with him, was about 16,000 men.f 

This dispatch shows, however, that Jackson was for the time not ° 
only occupying all the troops in and around Washington, together 
with Fremont’s forces, but was completely neutralizing the 40,000 
under McDowell, and thus disconcerting McClellan’s plans. 

But if the skill, celerity and daring of Jackson are illustrated in 
his movement against Banks, these qualities shine out. far, more 
brilliantly in his retreat from the Potomac and in his battles at 
Port Republic. He moved to Harper’s Ferry on the 28th of May, 
and spent the 29th in making demonstrations against the force that 
had been rapidly gathered there, but which was too strongly posted 
to be attacked in front. Time did not allow a crossing of the river 


* For foregoing dispatches see McDowell’s testimony and McClellan’s report. 
+t Dabney’s Life, page 364. Major Dabney was at this time Chief-of-Staff to General Jack 


son, 
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and an investment of the place. The large bodies of troops which 
the Federal Administration was hastening from every direction to 
overwhelm him were already closing in. 

McDowell, with 20,000 men, was hurrying towards Front Royal 
and Strasburg, and Fremont, now awake to the fact that his enemy 
had pushed him back into the mountains, and then slipped away 
to destroy his colleague, was moving with his 14,000 or 15,000 men 
towards Strasburg. General Saxton had 7,000 Federal troops* at 
Harper’s Ferry, and Banks was taking breath with the remnant of 
his command (some 3,000 or 4,000 men) at Williamsport, Mary- 
Jand. Thus ‘over 40,000 men were gathering to.crush Jackson, 
wliose strength was now not over 15,000. On the morning of May 
30th he began his retreat, by ordering all his troops except Win- 
der’s brigade, Bradley Johnson’s Maryland regiment ‘and the cav- 
alry, to fall back to Winchester. Nor was he an hour too soon, for 
before he reached that town McDowell’s advance had poured over 
_ the Blue Ridge, driven out the small guard left at Front Royal and 
captured the village. 

The condition of affairs when Jackson reached Winchester on 
the evening of May 30th, was as follows: the Federals were in pos- 
session of Front Royal, which is but twelve miles from Strasburg, 
while Winchester is eighteen.f Fremont was at Wardensville, dis- 
tant twenty miles from Strasburg, and had telegraphed President 
Lincoln that he would enter the latter place by 5 P. M. on the next 
day.t The mass of Jackson’s forces had marched twenty-five 
miles to reach Winchester, and his rear guard, under Winder (after 
skirmishing with the enemy at Harper's Ferry for part of the day), 
had camped at Halltown,§ which is over forty miles distant from 
Strasburg! ee 

The next day, Saturday, May 31st, witnessed a race for Strasburg, 
which was in Jackson’s direct line of retreat, but it was very diffe- 
rent in character from the race of the preceding Saturday. Orders 
were issued for everything in the Confederate camp to move early 
‘in the morning. The 2,300 Federal prisoners were first sent for- 
ward, guarded by the Twenty-first Virginia regiment; next the 
long trains, including many captured wagons loaded with stores; 
then followed the whole of the army, except the rear guard under 
‘Winder. 


* Saxton’s report—Rebellion Record, volume V, 
t McDowell’s testimony. 

+ Fremont’s report. 

$Jackson’s and Winder’s reports. 
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Jackson reached Strasburg on Saturday afternoon without mo- 
lestation and encamped, thus placing himself directly between the 
two armies that were hastening to attack him. Here he remained 
for twenty-four hours, holding his two opponents apart until Win- 
der could close up, and the last of the long trains could be sent to- 
the rear. Winder, with the Stonewall brigade, had marched thir- 
ty-five miles on Saturday, and by Sunday noon had rejoined the 
main body. Meantime Shields and McDowell had been bewildered, 
at Front Royal by the celerity of Jackson’s movements, and had 
spent Saturday in moving out—first towards Winchester, and then 
on other roads, and finally in doing nothing.* Fremont had 
stopped five miles short of Strasburg on Saturday night, and on 
Sunday was held in checkt by Ashby, supported by part of 
Ewell’s division. On Sunday McDowell, desparing of “heading. 
off” Jackson, sent his cavalry to unite with Fremont at Strasburg. 
in pursuing the Confederates, and dispatched Shields’ division up 
the Luray Valley,{ with the sanguine hope that the latter might, 
by moving on the longer and worse road, get in the rear of Jack- 
son, who with ‘a day’s start was moving on the shorter and better! 

On Friday morning Jackson was in front of Harper’s Ferry, fifty 
miles in advance of Strasburg; Fremont was at Moorefield, thirty- 
eight miles from Strasburg, with his advance ten miles on the way 
to that place; Shields was not more than twenty miles from Stras- 
burg (for his advance entered Front Royal, which is but twelve 
miles distant, before midday on Friday), while McDowell was fol- 
lowing with another division within supporting distance. Yet by 
Sunday night Jackson had marched a distance of between fifty 
and sixty miles, though encumbered with prisoners and captured 
stores, had rgached Strasburg before either of his adversaries, and 
had passed safely between their armies, while he held Freemont at 
bay by a show of force, and blinded and bewildered McDowell by 
the rapidity of his movements. 

Then followed five days of masterly retreat. The failure of 
McDowell to attack him at Strasburg caused Jackson to suspect the 
movement of his forces up the Page or Luray Valley. McDowell 
himself did not go beyond Front Royal, but sent Shields’ division 
to follow Jackson. The road up the Page Valley runs along the 
east side of the main Shenandoah river, which was then impassa- 

ble, except at the bridges. Of these there were but three in the 





* McDowell's testimony. t+ Fremont’s report. 
+ McDowell’s testimony. § Jackson’s report, 
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whole length of the Page Valley—two opposite New Market, but a 
few miles apart, and a third at Conrad’s store, opposite Harrisonburg. 
Jackson promptly burned the first two, and thus left Shields with 
an impassable river between them, entirely unable to harass his 
flank or impede his march. Having thus disposed of one of the 
pursuing armies, he fell back before Fremont by moderate stages» 
entrusting the protection of the rear to the indefatigable Ashby. 
As Fremont approached Harrisonburg on the 6th of June, Jackson 
left it. Instead of taking the road via Conrad’s store to Swift Run 
Gap, as he had done when retreating before Banks in April, he now 
took the road to Port Republic, where the branches of the main 
Shenandoah unite. He next sent a party to burn the bridge at 
Conrad's store, which afforded the last chance of a union of his 
adversaries north of Port Republic. The bridge at the latter place, 
togther with a ford on the South river—the smaller of the tributa- 
ries which there form the Shenandoah—gave him the means of 
crossing from one side to the other—of which by the destruction of 
the other bridges he had deprived his enemies. 

And now came the crowning act of his campaign. When his 
enemies were already closing in on his rear with overwhelming 
force, he had with wonderful celerity passed in safety between 
them. He had continued his retreat until they were now drawn 
one hundred miles from the Potomac. A large fraction of his pur- 
suers had given up the chase, and were off his hands. Banks had 
only come as far as Winchester. Saxton from Harper’s Ferry had 
only followed the rear guard under Winder for part of one day, 
and had then gone into camp, “exhausted,” as he states. McDow- 
ell, with two divisions, had remained at Front Royal when Shields 
moved towards Luray—the latter officer undertaking with his one 
division to “clean out the Valley.” Hence Jackson had now but 
Fremont’s forces, about equal to his own in number, pressing on 
his rear, while Shields was making his toilsome way up the Page 
Valley, and was a day or two behind. 

By laying hold of the bridges he had placed an impassable bar- 
rier between his two pursuers, and now he occupied the point 
where their two routes converged. No further to the rear would 
the Shenandoah serve as a barrier to their junction, for south of 
Port Republic its head waters are easly fordable. Here, too, was 
Brown’s Gap near at hand, an easily defended pass in the Blue 
Ridge, and affording a good route out of the Valley in case of need. 

In this position Jackson determined to stand and fight his adver- 
saries in detail. 
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On Friday, June 6th, the foot-sore Confederates went into camp 
at different points along the five miles of road that intervened be- 
tween Port Republic and Cross Keys, the latter a point half way 
between the former village and Harrisonburg. The skirmish on 
that day, in which Fremont’s cavalry was severely punished, is 
‘memorable, because in it fell Turner Ashby—the generous, the 
chivalric, the high-souled knight, who, as commander of his horse, 
had so faithfully and gloriously contributed to Jackson’s achieve- 
ments. The next day was given to rest; and sorrow for the loss of 
Ashby replaced all other feelings for the time: But brief the time 
for sorrow. War gives much space to the grand emotions that lead 
to heroic doing or heroic bearing, but is niggardly in its allowance 
to the softer feelings of sadness and grief. As Ashby is borne away 
to his burial, all thoughts turn once more to the impending strife. 
Fremont was advancing. He had been emboldened by the retreat 
- of the Confederates, and failing to comprehend the object of Jack- 
son’s movements, pushed on to seize the prey, which he deemed 
now within his grasp. His troops were all up by Saturday night 
and his dispositions were made for attack on Sunday, morning, 
June 8th. 

But though Fremont was thus close at hand, while Shields, de- 
tained by bad roads, with bis main body, was yet fifteen or twenty 
miles off, on the east side of the river, yet the opening of the battle 
on Sunday was made by a dash of Shields’ cavalry under Colonel 
Carroll into Port Republic. They had been sent on, a day’s march 
in advance, and meeting but a small force of Confederate cavalry, 
had driven them pell-mell into Port Republic, dashed across South 
river after them, seized and for a few minutes held the bridge over 
the latter stream. Jackson had just passed through the village as 
they entered it. Riding rapidly to the nearest troops north of the 
bridge, he directed one of Poague’s guns and one of Taliferro’s regi- 
ments (Thirty-seventh Virginia) on the bridge, quickly retook it, 
captured two cannon, and drove these adventurous horsemen back.* 
They retired two or three miles with their infantry supports, and 
as the bluffs on the west side of the river command the roads on 
the east side, a battery or two kept them inactive for the remainder 
of the day. 

It was at this time that Shields, from Luray, was dispatching 
Fremont as follows:} 





* See Jackson’s, Winder’s, Taliaferro’s and Poague’s reports, 
t Fremont’s report, 
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June 8th—93,A. M. 


“T write by your scout. I think by this time there will be 
twelve pieces of artillery opposite Jackson’s train at Port Republic, 
if he has taken that route. Some cavalry and artillery pushed on 
to Waynesboro’ to burn the bridge.’ 1 hope to have two brigades 
at Port Republic to-day. I follow myself with two other brigades 
from this place. If the enemy changes direction, you will please 
keep me advised. If he attempts to force a passage, as my-force 
is not large there yet, I hope you will thunder down on his rear. 
Please send back information from time to time. I think Jackson 
is caught this time. Yours, sincerely, : 

JAMES SHIELDS. 


Meanwhile, Fremont had marshaled his brigades and was press- 
ing on in brilliant array to “thunder down” on his adversary’s 
rear. To General Ewell and his division had Jackson assigned the 
duty of meeting the foe. His other troops were in the rear, and 
nearer to Port Republic, to watch movements there, and to assist 
General Ewell if necessary. Ewell was drawn up on a wooded 
ridge near Cross Keys, with an open meadow and rivulet in front. 
‘On a parallel ridge beyond the rivulet Fremont took position. The 
Federal general first moved forward his left, composed of Blenker’s 
Germans, to the attack. They were met by General Trimble, one 
of Ewell’s brigadiers, with three regiments of his brigade. Trim- 
ble coolly withheld his fire until the Germans were close upon 
him. Then a few deadly volleys and the attack is broken, and the 
Federal left wing bloodily and decisively repulsed.* That sturdy 
old soldier General Trimble, having been reinforced, presses for- 
ward, dislodges the batteries in position in his front, and threatens 
the overthrow of Fremont’s left wing. While this last is not ac- 
complished, the handling Blenker has received is so rough as com- 
pletely to paralyze the remainder of Fremont’s operations. The 
attack on centre and right become little more than artillery com- 
bats, and by the middle of the afternoon Fremont withdraws his 
whole linet Evwell’s force was about six thousand, and his loss 
two hundred and eighty-seven.t Fremont’s force twice as great, 
and his loss over six hundied and fifty.§ 

About the time of Fremont’s repulse, General Tyler, with one of 
Shields’ infantry brigades, reached the position, near Lewiston, to 
which Colonel Carroll had retired in the morning; but so strong 
was the position held by the Confederate batteries on the west bank 





* Trimble’s report. t Fremont’s report. 
+Ewell’s report. § Fremont’s report. 
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of the river, that Tyler felt it impossible to make any diversion in 
favor of Fremont, and with his force of 3,000 men remained idle.* 
Jackson, emboldened by the inactivity of Shields’ advance, and 
the easy repulse of Fremont, conceived the audacious design of 
attacking his two opponents in succession the next day, with the 
hope of overwhelming them separately.t| For this purpose he di- 
rected that during the night a temporary bridge, composed simply 
of planks laid upon the running gear of wagons, should be con- 
structed over the South river at Port Republic, and ordered Winder 
to move his brigade, at dawn, across both rivers and against Shields. 
Ewell was directed to leave Trimble’s brigade and part of Patton's 
to hold Fremont in check, and to move at an early hour to Port 
Republic, to follow Winder. Taliaferro’s brigade was left in charge 
of the batteries along the river, and to protect Trimble’s retreat, if 
necessary. The force left in Fremont’s front was directed to make 
all the show possible, and to delay the Federal advance to the ex- 
tent of its power. The Confederate commander proposed, in case 
of an easy victory over Shields in the morning, to return to the 
Harrisonburg side of the river and attack Fremont in the after- 
noon. In case however of delay, and a vigorous advance on Fre- 
mont’s part, Trimble was to retire by the bridge into Port Republic 
and burn it, in order to prevent his antagonist from following. 
Jackson urged forward in person the construction of the foot 
bridge and the slow passage of his troops over the imperfect struc- 
ture. When Winder’s and Taylor’s brigades had crossed, he would 
wait no longer, but moved forward towards the enemy; and when 
he found him ordered Winder to attack. The Federal General 
Tyler had posted his force strongly on a line perpendicular to the 
river—his left especially in a commanding position, and protected 
by dense woods. Winder attacked with vigor, but soon found the 
Federal position too strong to be carried by his brigade of 1,200 
men. Taylor went to his assistance, but met with a stubborn re- 
sistance and varying success. Winder was forced back until other 
troops came up, and enabled him once more to go forward. Jack- 
son, finding the resistance of the enemy so much more stubborn 
than he had expected, and that his first attack and failed, deter- 
mined to concentrate his whole force, and give up all intention of 
recrossing the river. He therefore sent orders to Trineble and Tal- 
iaferro to leave Fremont’s front, move over the bridge, burn it, and 
join the main body of the army as speedily as possible. This was 








* Tyler’s report. t Dabney’s Life. 
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done, Before his rear guard had arrived, however, a renewed at- 
tack in overwhelming force on Tyler had carried his position, cap~ 
tured his battery, and compelled him to retreat in more or less 
disorder. The pursuit continued for eight miles; 450 prisoners 
and six guns were captured, and 275 wounded paroled in the hos- 
pitals near the field. I have seen no official statement of the Fed- 
eral loss, but the above was, of course, the greater partof it. Jack- 
son’s total loss was 876.* 

Fremont had advanced cautiously against Trimble in the after- 
noon, and had followed, as the latter withdrew and burnt the 
bridge. By this last act Fremont was compelled to remain an 
inactive spectator of the defeat of Tyler. 

General Fremont thus describes the scene when he reached the 
river: “The battle which had taken place upon the further bank 
of the river was wholly at an end. A single brigade” (in fact two) 
“sent forward by General Shields had been simply cut to pieces. 
Colonel Carroll * * had * * failed to burn the bridge. Jack- 
son, hastening, across had fallen upon the inferior force, and the 
result was before us. Of the bridge nothing remained but the 
charred and smoking timbers. Beyond, at the edge of the woods, 
a body of the enemy’s troops was in position, and a baggage train 
was disappearing in a pass among the hills. Parties gathering the 
dead and wounded, together with a line of prisoners awaiting the 
movement of the Rebel force near by, was all in respect to troops of 
either side now to be seen.” 

Thus the day ended with the complete defeat of the two brigades 
under Tyler. Gallant and determined had been their resistance, 
and Jackson’s impetuosity had made his victory more difficult than 
it otherwise would have been. In sending in Winder’s brigade 
before its supports arrived, he had hurled this body of troops 
against more than twice their number. Taylor next attacked, but 
the repulse of Winder enabled the Federal commander to concen- 
trate his forces against Taylor, and drive him from the battery he 
had taken. It was then that Jackson renewed the attack with the 
combined forces of three brigades, and speedily forced the enemy 
from the field. The Confederate trains had been moved in the 
course of the day across South river towards Brown’s Gap, and 
during the afternoon and night the Confederates returned from the- 
battlefield and pursuit, to camp at the foot of this mountain pass. 
It was midnight before some of them lay down in the rain to rest. 





*See reports of Jackson and his subordinates; also of General Tyler, Rebellion Records. 
volume V, page 110, 
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This double victory ended the pursuit of Jackson. Fremont on 
the next morning began to retreat, and retired sixty miles to Stras- 
burg: Shields,so soon as his broken brigades rejoined him, re- 
treated to Front Royal, and was thence transferred to Manussas. 

The battles of Cross Keys and Port. Republic closed this cele- 
brated campaign. Just'three months had passed since Jackson, with 
‘about 4,000 troops badly armed and equipped, hid fallen back from 
Winchester before the advance of Banks with: 25,000 men..' Su: 
feeble seemed his force, and so powerless for offence, that when’ it 
had been pushed forty miles to the rear, Banks began to send his 
force towards Manassas, to execute his part of “covering the Federal 

capital” in McClellan’s great campaign. While a large part of the 

Federal troops is on the march out of the Valley, and their com- 
mander is himself en route from Winchester to Washington, Jack- 
“son, hastening from his resting place by a forced march, appears 
most unexpectedly at Kernstown, and hurls his little army with 
incredible force and fury against the part of Banks’ army which is 
yet behind. He is mistaken as to the numbers of the enemy. 
Three thousand men, worn by a forced march, are not able to de- 
feat the 7,000 of Shields’. After a fierce struggle he suffers a severe 
repulse, but he makes such an impression as to cause the recall of 
a strong force from McClellan to protect Washington. The Federal 
Administration cannot believe that he has attacked Shields with a 
handful of men. 

Falling back before his pursuers, he leaves the main road at Har- 
risonburg, and crossing over to Swift Run Gap he takes a position 
‘in which he cannot be readily attacked, and which yet enables him 

‘so to threaten the flank of his opponent, as to effectually check his 

further progress. Here he gains ten days’ time for the reorganiza- 
tion of his regiments (the time of service of most of which expired 
in April), and here, too, the return of furloughed men and the acces- 
‘sion of volunteers nearly doubles his numbers. 

Finding that no more troops could be obtained beside those of 
Ewell and Edward Johnson, he leaves the former to hold Banks in 
check, while he makes a rapid and circuitous march to General 
Edward Johnson’s position, near Staunton. 

Uniting Johnson’s force with his own, he appears suddenly in 
front of Milroy, at McDowell, only eight days after havjng left 
Swift Run Gap. He has marched one hundred miles and crossed 
the Blue Ridge twice in this time, and now repulses Milroy and 
Schenck, and follows them up to Franklin. Then finding Fremont 
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within supporting distance, he begins on May 13 to retrace his. 
steps, marching through Harrisonburg, New Market, Luray, Ewell; 
joining him on the road and swelling his force to 16,000 men, and 

on May 23 suddenly appears at Front Royal (distant, by his. 
route, nearly one hundred and twenty miles from Franklin), and 

surprises and completely overwhelms the force Banks has stationed 

there. Next day he strikes with damaging effect at Banks’ retreat- 
ing column, between Strasburg and Winchester, and follows him, 
up all night. At dawn he attacks him on the heights of Winches- 

ter, forces him from his position and drives him in confusion and 

dismay to the Potomac with the loss of immense stores and a large 

number of prisoners. Resting but two days, he marches to Harper’s, 
Ferry, threatens an invasion of Maryland and spreads such alarm as. 
t> paralyze the movements of McDowell’s 40,000 men at Fredericks- 

burg, and to cause the concentration of half of this force, together- 
with Fremont’s command, on his rear. The militia of the adjoin- 

ing States is. called out; troops are hurried to Harper’s Ferry in 

his front; more than 40,000 troops are hastening under the most, 
urgent telegrams to close in around him. Keeping up his demon-. 
strations until the last moment—until. indeed, the head of McDow- 

well’s column was but twelve or fourteen miles from his line of” 
retreat, at « point nearly fifty miles in his rear—he, by a forced 

march »f a day and a half, traverses this distance of fifty miles and 

places himself at Strasburg. Here he keeps Fremont at bay until 

his long line of prisoners and captured stores has passed through 

in safety and his rear guard closed up. Then he falls back before. 
Fremont, while by burning successively the bridges over the main 

fork of the Shenandoah he destroys all co-operation between his 

pursuers. Having retreated as far as necessary, he turns off from 

Harrisonburg to Port Republic, seizes the only bridge left south of* 
Front Royal over the Shenandoah, and takes a position which en- 

ables him to fight his adversaries in succession, while they cannot. 
succor each other. Fremont first attacks and is severely repulsed, 
and next morning Jackson, withdrawing suddenly from his front. 
and destroying the bridge to prevent his following, attacks the ad- 

vance brigades of Shields and completely defeats them, driving 

them eight or ten miles from the battlefield. 

A week of rest, and Jackson, having disposed of his various ene-- 
mies, and effected the permanent withdrawal of McDowell’s corps 
from the forces operating against Richmond, is again on the march,, 
and while Banks, Fremont and McDowell are disposing their broken, 
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‘or baffled forces to cover Washington, is hastening to aid in the 
great series of battles which during the last days of June and the 
early ones of July, resulted in the defeat of McClellan’s army and 
‘the relief of the Confederate capital. 


I have thus tried to give you, fellow-soldiers of the Army of Nor- 
‘thern Virginia, an outline of one of the most brilliant pages of our 
history. Time has not permitted me to dwell on the great deeds 
which crowded these few months, nor to characterize in fitting terms 
of panegyric the mighty actorsin them. I have attempted nothing 
beyond a simple and carefully accurate statement of facts. This 
may help to clear away from one campaign the dust and mould 
which already gather over the memories of our great struggle. It 
may do more. It may, by touching the electric chord of associa- 
tion, transport us for the time into the presence of the majestic 
dead; and of the mighty drama, the acting of which was like 
another and a higher life, and the contemplation of which should 
tend to strengthen, elevate, ennoble. It is wise in our day—it is 
‘wise always—to recur to a time when patriotism was a passion; 
~when devotion to great principles dwarfed all considerations other 
than those of truth and right; when purty was felt to be the subli- 
amest word in our language; when sacrifice outweighed selfishness; 
when “human virtue was equal to human calamity.” Among the 
heroes of that time Jackson holds a splendid place—an illustrious 
member of a worthy band—aye, a band than which no land in any 
age can point to a worthier! 
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Report of the Battle of Averysboro’, North Carolina, by General W. 
B. Taliaferro. 


[We are indebted to our gallant friend General Taliaferro, for his original 
report of this important battle. So far as we are able to ascertain this 
is the only copy extant.] 


HEADQUARTERS TALIAFERRO’S DIVISION, 
CAMP NEAR SMITHFIELD, N. C., 
April 4th, 1865. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. B. Roy, A. A. General: 


Colonel—I have the honor to make a brief report of the ope- 
rations of my division on the 15th and 16th ultimo, near Averys- 
boro’, North Carolina: 

On the morning of the 15th, Rhett’s brigade was encamped near 
Smith’s house, at the intersection of the Fayetteville and Raleigh 
road with the road leading to Smith’s ferry, on the Cape Fear river, 
and Elliott’s brigade half a mile higher up, at another cross road 
leading to the same ferry. On the previous evening the enemy, 
who had advanced as far as Silver run, were reported by the cav-. 
alry to have retired a distance of four miles below that point, and 
our troops had received orders from the Lieutenant-General com- 
manding to remain in camp for the day and rest after their fatig- 
uing marches. About 8 o’clock A. M. I was informed by Lieuten- 
ant-General Hampton that the infantry of the enemy were pushing 
our cavalry back, when I-at once selected a position for Rhett’s 
brigade near Smith’s house, in. rear of an open field on the right 
of the road, and extending across the road to the left into a body 
of woods, thus concealing my dispositions from the enemy, and 
proceeded to erect in my front such hasty breastworks as the scanty 
means at my command permitted. I threw forward a strong 
skirmish line a few hundred yards in front of this position, and 
ordered up some of my field pieces to support the main line—my 
object being only to check temporarily the advance of the enemy 
until aur baggage trains should be beyond the reach of danger, 
when I designed to retire Rhett’s brigade upon Elliott’s. 

The Lieutenant-General commanding, as soon as he was notified 
of the advance of the enemy, rode to my front, and directed me 
to advance still further my picket line, which being done, we 
struck the enemy some half a mile in the front of my position, our 
cavalry having been retired to the right and left. 
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I threw a few shells into the woods in front of my skirmish line, 
but except an occasional slight demonstration along that line, noth- 
ing of consequence occurred during the rest of this day. 

I regret to have to report, however, that Colonel Rhett, of the 
First South Carolina artillery, commandifig this brigade, mistaking 
a body of the enemy’s cavalry for a party of our’s of this arm, rode 
in advance of the picket line, to communicate with them, and was 
made prisoner. 

I wis directed by Lieutenant-General Hardee, that in the event 
that the enemy moved forward in the morning, I should hold the 
position occupied by Rhett’s brigade, now commanded by Colonek 
Butler, First South Carolina infantry, until it was no longer tenable, 
and then fall back upon the position occupied by Elliott's brigade, 
which I had placed in position behind a narrow swamp some two. 
hundred yards in rear of the first line—which second line was to be 
held by my division as long as practicable; after which I was to 
retire upon an extended line, being prepared for defence by light 
works, some six hundred yards in rear, and which was in part occu~ 
pied by General McLaws’ division. At seven o’clock on the 16th 
* the enemy advanced in considerable force, and the cavalry pickets, 
which had been re-established, retiring, he soon appeared in my 
front and advanced to the attack. 

Our skirmishers, under the command of Captain Hugenin, First 
South Carolina infantry, received the advance very handsomely, 
and retired with coolness, contesting the ground well, to the main 
line. On the right of my line, and well advanced, the houses and 
grounds of Smith’s plantation weré occupied by two companies of 
the First South Carolina artillery, who held the position with great, 
determination. 

The enemy now established batteries over a rising ground beyond 
the swamp in our front to the left of the main road, and shelled 
our lines with great determination and vigor, and made several 
successive attempts upon our lines with their infantry, chiefly push- 
ing our left—in all of which they were met with a gallant resist- 
ance, and were repulsed. 

About eleven o’clock he severely pressed our left and threatened 
to turn it; at the same time he massed additional troops, extending 
his line to our right, finally lapping and turning it, when, in con- 
sequence of the heavy attack, and the impossibility of extending 
our line, already deployed to its fullest extent, I directed the troops 
to be withdrawn to the line held by Elliott’s brigade, which was ac-~ 
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complished, under the circumstances, with remarkable coolness and 
with little loss. The fighting was severe during the entire morning, 
and men, as well as officers, displayed signal gallantry. Our loss 
was heavy, including some of our best officers. 

The light pieces used by me here consisted of two twelve-pound 
howitzers, of Le Garden’s New Orleans battery, and one twelve- 
pound Napoleon, of Stewart’s South Carolina artillery, which were 
admirably served, and which ‘operated with decided result upon 
the enemy’s infantry and opposing battery. The ground was so 
soft from the heavy rains that it was with difficulty the pieces 
could be manceuvred, while the concentrated fire upon them was 
terrible—nearly every cannoneer of both sections being killed or 
wounded, while nine of Le Garden’s and every horse of Stewart’s, 
except one, were killed. Spare horses had been ordered from the 
rear, but did not arrive before it was found necessary to withdraw 
from the line; and the roads being so deep and heavy from the 
rains and the passage of baggage trains, they could not be with- 
drawn by hand—so that two of the guns had to be abandoned— 
not, however, until all the ammunition to the last shell had been 
expended upon the enemy. Sergeant Ginbert, of Le Garden’s 
battery, deserves special mention here for his gallantry and energy. 
After this the enemy made several demonstrations along the new 
line now held by my division, attacking with considerable deter- 
mination, but were always handsomely and successfully resisted. 

About one o’clock it was ascertained that the enemy was moving 
a large force to our left, in the direction of Black river, which his 
immense superiority in numbers enabled him to do without much 
weakening his lines in our front. To meet this demonstration, I 
determined to move my division back to the main line selected by 
General Hardee, which was done with no difficulty and little loss, 
where I was directed to hold that part of the line which lay on the 
right and left of the main road, the division of Major-General McLaws 
connecting with me on the left, «:.d Major-General Wheeler’s cay- 
alry, dismounted, on my right. 

The enemy shelled this new position at intervals during the day, 
and assailed it with infantry several times unsuccessfully. Their 
artillery fire was returned by my pieces. 

Heavy skirmishing continued along my line until eight o’clock 
at night, when my troops were withdrawn and resumed the march 
with the main body of General Hardee’s command, leaving Gen- 

3 
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eral Wheeler’s cavalry (dismounted) temporarily occupying our 
abandoned works as their skirmish line until near daybreak. 

The officers and men of my command fought admirably. Al- 
though unaccustomed to field fighting, they behaved as well as any 
troops could have done. The discipline of garrison service, and of 
regular organizations, as well as their daily exposure for eighteen 
months past to the heavy artillery of the enemy, told in the cool- 
ness and determination with which they received and returned the 
heavy fireof this day. I take pleasure in especially mentioning Brig- 
adier-General Stephen Elliott and Colonel W. B. Butler, command- 
ing brigades; Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, Second South Carolina 
artillery; Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Yates, First South Carolina 
regiment artillery; Major Blanding, First artillery; Major Warley, 
Second South Carolina artillery ; Major —— , Twenty-third 
Georgia battalion; Captain Matthews and Lieutenant Boag, Man- 
nigault’s battalion; Captain King, First South Carolina artillery, 
and regret that I have not the names of many who distinguished 
themselves, nor of those gallant officers who yielded up their lives 
in their country’s service on this occasion. I hope to forward a 
complete list with the reports of the subordinate commanders. 

To my personal staff is due the testimony of my appreciation of 
their gallantry and efficiency. Major P. W. Page, my Adjutant- 
General, was severely, and Captain Reid, Aid-de-Camp, slightly 
wounded, whilst faithfully and ably discharging their duty; Cap- 
tain Matthews, Engineer Officer; Captain Penin Kemp, Lieutenant 
Henry C. Cunningham, Ordnance Officer, temporarily with Gen- 
eral Elliott, and Lieutenant George Harrison, Signal Officer, gal- 
lantly and well seconded my efforts during the two days of our 
engagement with the enemy at Averysboro’. 


I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 


Wii1aM B. TAtiaFerro, 
Commanding Taliaferro’s division. 








Batile of Shiloh. 


General Ruggles’ Amended Report of the Battle of Shiloh. 


[The following documents concerning the battle of Shiloh were not pub- 
fished among the reports printed by order of the Confederate Congress. 
General Ruggles’ original report was printed, but the amended report and 
the accompanying letters were not, and have never been in print in any 
form so far as we know. The additions to the original report are indicated 
by being enclosed in brackets. Those interested in this great battle will be 
glad to get this important addition to its official history.] 


Letter from General Ruggles. 


First DistRIcT, DEPARTMENT MISSISSIPPI AND EAST LOUISIANA, 
HEADQUARTERS COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI, April 7th, 1863. 


To General BRAXTON BRAGG, Confederate States Army: 


General—I have the honor to transmit for your consideration 
some official statements from officers commanding field batteries, 
and others posessing personal’ knowledge, touching the events con- 
nected with the closing scenes of the battle of Shiloh, on Sunday 
evening, the 6th of April, 1862, viz: 

First. A letter from Colonel Smith P. Bankhead, artillery, Pro- 
visional army, dated December 16th, 1862. 

Second. A letter from Captain L. D. Sandidge, Division In- 
spector, dated January 24th, 1863. 

Third. A letter from Colonel 8. 8. Heard, late Colonel Seven- 
teenth regiment, Louisiana volunteers, dated March 18, 1863. 

Fourth. A letter from Captain James C. Thrall, artillery, Con- 
federate States Provisional army, dated April Ist, 1863. 

By reference to my own official report of that period in the 
battle, specially referred to, the following statement will be found, 
Viz: 

“As the enemy finally gave way, I directed the movement of 
the Second brigade towards the right, along the crest of the ridge 
following the line of the enemy’s continued resistance, and sent a 
‘section of Ketchum’s battery into action on a road leading towards 
Pitisburg, in a position overlooking the broken slope below, to reply 
to batteries nearly in front and in the forest to the right, with which 
the enemy swept a large circuit around, sending also Colonel Smith’s 
Louisiana Crescent regiment (Third brigade) to support this bat- 
tery, then harassed by skirmishers, and to seize the opportunity to 
charge the enemy’s position. I then put a section of guns in posi- 
‘tion on the road leading along the ridge still farther to the right, 


which was soon forced to retire under the concentrated fire of the 
enemy’s artillery. 


“ Discovering the enemy in considerable numbers moving through 
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the forest on.the lower margin of the open field in front, I obtained 
Trabue’s and Stanford’s light batteries, and brought them into 
action, and directed their fire on masses of the enemy then press- 
ing forward towards our right, engaged in a fierce contest with our 
forces then advancing against him in that direction. 

“For a brief period the enemy apparently gained ground, and 
when the conflict was at its height these batteries opened upon his 
concentrated forces, producing immediate commotion, and soon 
resulted in the precipitate retreat of the enemy from the contest. 

“At this moment the Second brigade and the Crescent regiment 
pressed forward and cut off a considerable portion of the enemy, 
who surrendered.” 

I have also to remark that a hasty glance at your manuscript 
report (at Richmond) disclosed no special notice of that particular 
period of the battle corresponding with its importance, and I there- 
fore have the honor to request that you will amend your report so 
far as to do justice to those troops who participated in one of the 
controlling conflicts of that eventful day. 

It is due to myself to state that subsequently enfeebled health, 
the constant pressure of official business, the sickness of my staff 
officers and the haste enjoined in making my official report, even 
before the subordinate reports could be obtained, deprived me of 
the means of retracing circumstantially many of the most notable 
events of the day, and, as subsequent investigation discloses, did 
not do full justice to the occasion. 

In view of this fact, 1 now have the honor to transmit, for your 
consideration, an amended report of that portion of the battle, and 
to request that you will forward it and the accompanying papers, 
including this letter, to the Adjutant-General for the files of the 
War Department. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


DanteL Rueawes, Brigadier-General. 





Report of General Ruggles. 


HEADQUARTERS RUGGLES’ DIVISION, SECOND CORPS, 
ARMY OF MISSISSIPPI, 
CORINTH, MIssissipPi, April 25, 1862. 


To Major G. G. GARNER, Assistant Adjutant-General : 

Sir—I have the honor to submit the following report of the ser- 
vices of my division at the battle of Shiloh, Tennessee, on the 6th 
and 7th instants. 
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On Sunday morning; the 6th instant, at daybreak, the three bri- 
gades comprising my division occupied the position in line of battle, 
in double column at half distance, which had been under the 
orders of the previous day indicated, extending from the Bark road 
on the right toward Owl creek on the left, a distance of some two 
miles. Major-General Hardee’s advance, extending from the Bark 
road a short distance towards my left, constituted the first line. 

About sunrise I sent orders to the commanders of brigades to 
advance with deploying intervals, taking the first as the brigade of 
direction. 

Soon afterwards, receiving orders from Major-General Bragg, I 
directed Colonel R. L. Gibson’s first brigade to march by the right 
flank across the Bark road and then advance in support of the first 
line as previously ordered. I then made dispositions as rapidly 
as possible to insure conformity on the part of the other brigades 
of my division with this change of plan. 

The commander of the Third brigade, Colonel Preston Pond, had 
been already directed to throw one regiment of infantry and a sec- 
tion of Captain Ketchum’s guns into position on the Owl Creek 
road, and prevent the enemy turning our left flank. Four com- 
panies of cavalry, under Captains J. F. Jenkins (commanding), A. 
Tomlinson, J. J. Cox and J. Robins, covered our right and left 
flanks. 

Returning from a rapid supervision along the line, when ap- 
proaching the Bark road, the enemy opened opened fire from point 
to point in rapid succession, driving back some troops of the first 
Tine. 

The Washington artillery, under Captain Hodgson, was then 
brought forward, and two howitzers and two rifled guns, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Slocomb, with two guns under Captain 
Skoop, were put in position on the crest of a ridge near an almost 
impenetrable boggy thicket ranging along our front, and opened a 
destructive fire in response to the enemy’s batteries, then sweeping 
our lines at short range. I also sent orders to Brigadier-General 
Anderson to advance rapidly with his second brigade, and as soon 
as he came up,I directed a charge against the enemy, in which 
some of the Sixth Mississippi and Second Tennessee joined. At 
the same fime, I directed other troops to move rapidly by the right 
to turn the enemy’s position beyond the swamp, and that the field 
artillery follow as soon as masked by the movement of the infantry. 
Under these movements vigorously executed, after a spirited con- 
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test, the enemy’s whole line gave way, and our advance took pos+ 
session of the camp and batteries against which.the charge was 
made. I then sent orders to Colonel Pond to advance rapidly the 
Third brigade, swinging to the right, meeting the development of 
the enemy’s line of fire sweeping the camps on the left and to pre- 
vent surprise on his left flank. Subsequently, I sent orders to Col- 
Looney, Thirty-eighth Tennessee regiment, and the section of 
Ketchum’s battery, then on the Owl Creek road, to conform to 
these movements. In the meantime, the First brigade (Gibson’s),. 
united with Brigadier-General Hindman’s advance, after having 
driven the enemy from their camp on our right, engaged in re- 
peated charges against the enemy’s new line, now held on the 
margin of an open field swept by his fire. The enemy’s camps on 
our left being apparently cleared, I endeavored to concentrate 
forces on his right flank in this new position, and directed Captain 
Hodgson’s battery into action there. The fire from this battery 
and a charge from the Second brigade put the enemy to flight. 
Even after having been driven back from this position, the enemy 
rallied and disputed the ground with remarkable tenacity, for some 
two or three hours, against our forces in front, and his right flank, 
where cavalry, infantry and artillery mingled in the conflict. 

As the enemy finally gave way, I directed the movement of the 
Second brigade towards the right along the crest of the ridge fol- 
lowing the line of the enemy’s continued resistance, and sent a 
section of Ketchum’s battery into action on a road leading towards 
Pittsburg, in a position overlooking the broken slope below, to re- 
ply to batteries nearly in front and in the forest to the right, with 
which the enemy swept a large circuit around; sending also Colo- 
nel Smith’s Louisiana Crescent regiment (Third brigade) to sup- 
port this battery, then harassed by skirmishers, and to seize the 
opportunity to charge the enemy’s position. I then puta section 
of guns, [commanded by First Lieutenant James C. Thrall, be- 
longing to Captain George T. Hubbard’s Arkansas battery], in 
position on the road leading along the ridge still farther to the 
right, which was soon forced to retire under the concentrated fire 
of the enemy’s artillery. 

Discovering the enemy in considerable numbers moving through 
the forest on the lower margin of the open field in front, I obtained 
Trabue’s and Stanford’s light batteries and brought them into action, 
and directed their fire on masses of the enemy then pressing for- 
ward towards our right engaged in a fierce contest with our forces 
then advancing against him in that direction. 
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[I directed my staff officers at the same time to bring forward 
all the field guns they could collect from the left towards the right 
as rapidly as possible, resulting in the concentration of the follow; 
ing batteries, commencing on the right and extending to the left: 

First. Captain Trabue’s Kentucky. 

Second. Captain Burns’ Mississippi. 

Third. Lieutenant Thrall’s section of Captain Hubbard’s 
Arkansas. 

Fourth. Captain Sweat’s Mississippi. 

Fifth. Captain Triggs’ and 

Sixth. Captain Roberts’ Arkansas. 

Seventh. Captain Rutledge’s. 

Eighth. Captain Robinson’s (twelve-pounder Napoleon guns) 
Alabama. 

Ninth. Captain Stansford’s Mississippi. 

Tenth. Captain Bankhead’s Tennessee. 

Eleventh. Captain Hodgson’s Washington artillery, Louisiana, ex- 
tending in succession to the left towards the position already desig- 
nated as occupied by Captain Ketchum’s (Alabama) battery]. 

For a brief period the enemy apparently gained ground, and 
when the conflict was at its height these batteries opened upon his 
concentrated forces [enfilading Prentice’s division on his right 
flank], producing immediate commotion and soon resulted in the 
precipitate retreat of the enemy from the contest. 

At this moment the Second brigade and the Crescent regiment 
pressed forward and cut off a considerable portion of the enemy 
[comprising Prentice’s division], who surrendered to the Crescent 
regiment [of my command, then pressing upon its rear]. 

Subsequently, while advancing towards the river, I received in- 
struction from General Bragg to carry forward all the troops I could 
find ; and while assembing a considerable force ready for immediate 
action, I received from Colonel Augustin notice of General Beau- 
regard’s orders to withdraw from the further pursuit; and finding 
soon afterwards that tne forces were falling back, I retired with them 
just as night set in to the open field in rear; and as I received no °* 
further orders, I directed General Anderson and Colonel Gibson to 
hold their troops in readiness, with their arms cleaned and cartridges 
supplied for service, the next morning. 

For the movement of the Third brigade during the day, sweep- 
ing the left around towards the enemy’s centre, and the position 
held during the night, reference is made to the report of Colonel 
Pond, the brigade commander. 
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On the morning of the 7th, at about 6 o’clock, a message from 
Colonel Pond gave notice that the enemy was in his front in force, 
and that he would endeavor to hold him in check until he should 
receive reinforcements. My First and Second brigades moved im- 
mediately to the field and joined Colonel Pond in his position. 

Some time afterwards, Colonel Pond’s brigade was ordered to the 
right, and Colonel Gibson’s then occupied the left, with a part of 
which, and some two companies of cavalry, we made the attempt 
to charge the enemy’s right flank and silence a battery there, in 
which we only partially succeeded, with Colonel Fagan’s First 
Arkansas regiment, owing to the exhausted condition of the in- 
fantry and fruitless attempt of the cavalry. 

We succeeded, however, after having silenced and dislodged the 
battery, in maintaining a position well advanced upon the enemy’s 
flank until recalled and moved to the centre and left of our line, 
where the conflict raged most fiercely for some hours, with vary- 
ing fortune, until on the approach of night our troops were with- 
drawn from the field. 

In falling back, I commanded the artillery, infantry and cavalry 
constituting the second line, or rear guard;of the movement. 

In these successive conflicts, covering a period of nearly two 
days, the troops in my division displayed almost uniformly great 
bravery and personal gallantry, worthy of veterans in the cause. 

The regiments were remarkable for their steadiness in action, the 
maintenance of their organization in the field, and their good con- 
duct generally, from the beginning to the end of these battles. 

In consequence of the hurried nature of my report, I shall not 
enter into details touching the personal conduct of many officers 
and men distinguished for their gallantry, or the special and signal 
services of regiments—commending, however, the reports of brigade, 
regimental and independent company commanders, in all particu- 
lars, to special consideration. 

It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the services on the field, 
promptly and gallantly rendered, of Captain Roy M. Hooe, Assist- 
tant Adjutant-General, and First Lieutenant M. B. Ruggles, Aid- 
de-Camp, throughout the successive conflicts; of Lieutenant L. D. 
Sandidge, Acting Assistant Inspector-General the greater part of 
both days; of Major John Claiborne, Chief Quartermaster a part 
of the first day ; of Surgeon F. W. Hereford, Chief Surgeon, slight- 
ly wounded, who rendered important services on the field until the 
wounded required his professional services ; of Major E. S. Ruggles, 
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Volunteer Aid-de-Camp until disabled in -the left arm, by the ex- 
plosion of a shell, near the close of the first. day; of Captain G. M. 
Beck, Volunteer Aid-de-Camp; and of Coijonel 8. 8. Heard, Louis- 
iana volunteers, who volunteered and rendered important services 
in the field on both days, and of Doctor J. 8. Sandidge, who vol- 
unteered professionally, and although partially disabled by being 
thrown against a tree, accompanied me to the end of the contest. 

Major Hallonquist, Chief of Artillery, rendered me important 
services during a part of the second day. 

I have to regret the loss of Lieutenant Benjamin King, Acting 
Assistant Adjutant-General, killed during the first day, and of 
Private Munsel W. Chapman, of the Seventh Louisiana vol- 
unteers, my secretary ; and of Corporal Adam Cleniger, and Private 
John Stenaker, of Captain Cox’s cavalry, who were killed while 
serving as couriers under my immediate orders. 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
DaniEL Ruaewes, Brigadier-General C. S. A. 


‘Official : 
R. M. Hoor, A. A. G. 





Letter from Colonel Bankhead. 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, December 16th, 1862. 


Captain—In reply to your communication of the 8th instant 
making inquiry “as to the part your (my) battery took in the bom- 
bardment of Prentice’s division, late Sunday evening, at the battle 
-of Shiloh,” and further, “ by whose order the batteries were ordered 
up to their respective positions,” and how many there were and by 
whom commanded, I have the honor to state, for the information 
of Brigadier-General Ruggles: 

That at about 2 o’clock P. M. of the 6th April, I had been com- 
‘pelled to fall back from a position on the extreme left of our line, | 
opposite a field near where Prentice’s camp was afterwards dis- 
covered to be; and under orders from Major-General L. Polk, re- 
tired my battery about two hundred yards through the woods 
skirting the field. 

As I retired, I was informed that a general attack was contem- 
‘plated and then being organized by our troops upon the enemy, to 
the right of my position; and it was conjectured that the enemy 
had made his last stand before being driven to the banks of the 
river. 
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In a short time the musketry firing on my right opened briskly, 
and increased in-volume until it was evident that all our troops 
were engaged and that the enemy were making a most determined 
_ stand, with a force sufficient to hold our people in check and occa- 
sionally to stagger them. 

At this juncture my battery was ordered by a staff officer to the 
edge of the field near Prentice’s camp, and to a position sweeping 
his rear approaches, and from which I had previously retired. As 
I went into action Captain Stanford formed on my right. I found 
the Washington artillery already in position on my left and firing 
rapidly. 

Captain Robinson’s twelve-pounder battery formed on the right 
of Stanford, with Captain (since Major) Rutledge on his right, and 
some one or two other batteries still further to the right, but by 
whom commanded I am not now able to state. 

The effect of this tremendous concentrated fire was very evident. 
The reserves, which could be plainly seen going up to Prentice’s 
relief, fell back in confusion under the shower of shot, shell and 
canister that was poured upon them, whilst our infantry, encouraged 
by such heavy artillery support, rushed forward with a shout and 
carried the position. 

I regret that I cannot state the name of the staff officer ordering 
me up, or to whose staff he belonged. All I have been enabled to 
ascertain, upon consultation with battery commanders touching 
this remarkable concentration of artillery, is that it was not the re- 
sult of accident, but under and by the direction of one controlling 
mind, as batteries were brought up from various portions of the 
field and directed to this particular position. 

I have made repeated inquiry of officers of the artillery and staff 
officers to ascertain by whose order this movement was executed, 
and the only reliable information I have received was communi- § 
cated to me by Lieutenants A. H. Polk and William B. Richmond, 
Aids to Major-General Polk, who state that they felt assured it was 
executed under the direction of Brigadier-General Ruggles, as they 
saw him at that time on our extreme left engaged in ordering up 
batteries for some position along the line. 

I have the honor to remain, Captain, your obedient servant, 


Smira P. BankKHEAD, Colonel Artillery, P. A. C. S. 
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Letter from Captain Sandidge. 


COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI, January 25th, 1863. 
To Brigadier-General RUGGLES : 


General—Being cognizant of many inquiries made by officers of the 
artillery who participated in the memorable battle of Shiloh relative 
to artillery practice, &c., and particularly concerning the effect our 
artillery had in forcing Prentice’s division to fall back in a direc- 
tion which compelled his ultimate surrender, I will, with your 
permission, make a short statement of a few facts which occurred, 
under my own observation respecting the latter idea—i. e., concern- 
ing the artillery fire and Prentice’s division. 

I conceive a few remarks on this topic necessary from the fact. 
that so few of our officers are aware under whose direction that 
especial concentration of artillery was made, which seemed to my- 
mind to have such a controlling influence over the line of march. 
taken by General Prentice’s command in his retrogade movement. 
Late Sunday evening, the first day of the fight, after our forces. 
had compelled Prentice’s troops to commence a rapid retreat, I 
rejoined you just beyond an open space, known as the enemy’s. 
parade ground, I think, and found myself, as I afterwaids ascer- 
tained, in the wake of the retreating enemy; at this point, how- 
ever, a desperate stand was made by them, and they succeeded in 
checking our infantry, and were apparently intending to hold the 
ground they then occupied till they could be reinforced. At this 
juncture—about 3 o’clock P. M., as near as I can recollect—I re- 
ceived from you a verbal but positive order to bring up all the 
artillery I could find, and post it between the Wood’s road, running 
between the parade ground above mentioned, and a small cleared 
field in front, through the centre of which passed a small brook 
densely crowded with large shrubbery, in which large numbers of” 
the enemy had taken refuge, to the serious discomfort of our troops, 
who, for the time, were unable to dislodge them. I immediately 
placed a section of some battery, either Bankhead’s or Stanford’s, 
I do not recollect which, in position, and was on the point of bring- 
ing more guns in position when, suggesting the propriety of en- 
deavoring to throw in the gap between the right of our line and 
the left of the adjoining infantry as large an infantry force as we. 
could obtain, I was directed to ride to the rear and bring up the. 
debris of several disorganized infantry regiments; and other officers 
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of the staff, under your personal direction and supervision, collected 
all the guns of three or four batteries along the position referred to, 
on the crest of the hills overlooking the field, and when I returned 
to rejoin you, after an unsuccessful attempt to forward the men re- 
ferred to, I found the enemy, being unable to withstand the de 
structive cannonade which you had directed against them, had 
fallen back rapidly through the tield over the hills beyond, where, 
finding themselves cut off by portions of our division, and being 
threatened on the flank by General Polk, they threw down their 
arms. 

I have no doubt, had they been reasonably reinforced when they 
had checked our advancing troops, they could certainly have broken 
our lines had not you concentrated all the artillery you could ob- 
tain at that point, which was weakest. Even then I feared serious 
demonstrations would be made before sufficient infantry could be 
obtained to support the artillery, which alone was then stemming 
the tide hurled against us. No one who observed the effects of 
that firing could but be argeeably surprised at its result. 

I have the honor to remain, respectfully, your obedient servant, 


L. D. Sanpipeg, C. S. A., 
Captain and A. I. G., First District, Department M. and E. La. 
Official : 
R. M. Hook, A. A. G. 





Letter from Colonel S. S. Heard. — 
RAYMOND, MISSISSIPPI, March 18th, 1863. 


‘To Captain Hook, A. A, G., Columbus, Mississippi : 


Captain—In reply to your communication of 31st January, 1863, 
concerning the effect our artillery had in forcing Prentice’s division 
to fall back in a direction which compelled his ultimate surrender 
at the battle of Shiloh, on the 6th of April, 1862, and as to whom 
I conceive to be the controlling genius at that point on that occa- 
sion. 

With those who participated at that point there can certainly be 
but one opinion, and as long as I remained in the service I never 
heard but one opinion expressed. 

Between twelve and one o’clock on Sunday, we had carried all 
the enemy’s encampments except Prentice’s. At this time, how- 
ever, the enemy made a desperate stand, two hundred or three 
hundred paces, east of the last encampment and about north of the 
‘open space known to us as the enemy’s parade ground. For two 
hours our success at that point appeared doubtful. I was ordered 
by General Ruggles immediately to bring up the artillery. When I 
reported the artillery, the General ordered it into position two hun- 
dred or three hundred paces lower down the ridge, northeast of 
the parade ground. Our,guns opened upon the enemy with great 
success from that position, which created great confusion in the 
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enemy’s lines; they soon gave way and were hotly pursued by our 
troops. From that point other guns were brought and put in posi- 
tion lower down the ridge, by order of General Ruggles, at the 
southwest corner of a small cleared field, when the ground north 
and east of the cleared land were covered with bushes and small 
saplings, in which the enemy had made a stand, the General ordered 
the artillery to fire upon them, which they did, and very soon they 
returned our fire with some effect. The General now ordered the 
Seventeenth and Nineteenth regiments, of Louisiana volunteers, 
with some other infantry regiments, to march by the right flank in 
the direction of the Tennessee river. In the meantime I was or- 
dered by the General to reinforce, at that point, the artillery there, 
By the time we got our guns in position, we heard the report of 
musketry, which we justly concluded was that of our troops sent 
in that direction. We also saw troops from north and east of the 
small field marching in a south direction, as we supposed, to re- 
inforce their friends. Our guns opened fire upon them at that 
juncture with such unparalleled effect, that in less time than 
twenty minutes they were in full retreat towards Prentice’s encamp- 
ment, and in less than one hour Prentice and his friends were 
brought to the General as prisoners. The General and his staff 
were sitting on their horses at the north end of the small cleared 
field, near where several bales of hay had been set on fire by the 
explosion of our guns while shooting at the enemy across the field, 
when the General received Prentice, and other prisoners captured 
at the same time.with Prentice. These are my reasons, Captain, 
for saying that General Ruggles was the controlling genius on that 
oceasion. 

He himself conceived the plan of concentrating the artillery at 
those different points before mentioned, which we all believed was 
the cause of Prentice and his command surrendering at the time 
they did. I made no notes on the occasion, and only write from 
recollection, and I no doubt have omitted many things that oc- 
curred during that part of the day that would be highly creditable 
to General Ruggles’ talent, capacity and gallantry as displayed on 
the field on that day. 

Iam, Captain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


S. S. Hearn, 
Ex-Colonel Seventeenth Regiment Louisiana Volunteers, 





Letter from Captain James C. Thrall. 
CoLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI, April Ist, 1863. 


To Captain L. D. SANDIDGE, A. A. A. and I. G., Columbus, Mississippi : 


Captain— You requested me a few days ago to make a statement 
relative to the bombardment of General Prentice’s division late 
Sunday evening, April 6th, 1862, at the battle of Shiloh; also to 
state what battery I then belonged to and what other batteries were 
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in the engagement, and by whom commanded. I have the honor 
to state as follows: At that time I was First Lieutenant, command- 
ing the right section of an Arkansas battery, commanded by Captain 
George T. Hubbard, in Brigadier.General Cleburne’s brigade, Major- 
General W. J. Hardee’s corps. About 10 o'clock P. M. I was mov- 
ing on the right of General Hardee’s lines with my section, when 
I came toa ravine and was about to have some trouble crossing, 
when J was met by one of Major-General Polk’s staff officers, who 
directed me to move to my right to a road, in order that I might 
move forward without any difficulty, which I did, as rapidly as 
ossible, and came into action on the left of Captain Bankhead’s 
attery. My position being a bad one, in a dense thicket, [ was 
‘compelled to fall back, followed by Captain Bankhead. I soon 
moved forward with my section, by order of Major-General Polk, 
when I was met and placed in position by yourself, with directions 
to throw some shot through a log-house and some spherical case at 
some bales of cotton that were in the edge of a field, where there 
was quite a number of the enemy concealed. At this time there 
was no other battery engaged at this point. Brigadier-General 
Ruggles then directed me to move to my right and throw some 
shell into a thicket across the field. I had fired but about three or 
four rounds, when a rifle battery replied to me most handsomely, 
and it being a little more than I felt disposed to contend with, Gene- 
‘ral Ruggles ordered me to move my section up to my right, where 
I was joined by Captain Burns’ Mississippi battery. I heard 
General Ruggles say that it was Lis intention to concentrate as 
much artillery as possible at this point, to prevent General Prentice 
from being reinforced from the river. Assoon as I had replenished 
the limber-chests of my guns from my caissons, General Ruggles 
ordered me back to my former position. Captain Burns’ Missis- 
sippi battery formed on my right. Captain Sweat’s Mississippi 
battery or Captains Triggs’ and Roberts’ Arkansas batteries formed 
on my left. There were other batteries further to my left, but I 
am unable to state by whom they were commanded. The concen- 
tration of artillery at this point proved very effective. The rein- 
forcements that were going to the relief of General Prentice not 
being able to withstand the shower of shot, shell and schrapnell 
that was poured upon them, fell back in confusion towards the 
river, which resulted in the surrender of General Prentice, with his 
division. 

In reference to the concentration of artillery at this point. I feel 
assured that it was done by the direction of Brigadier-General 
Ruggles, from the fact that I saw him place other batteries into 
position besides my own, and his staff officers were actively en- 
gaged in bringing up batteries from different portions of the field. 


I have the honor to remain, Captain, your obedient servant, 


James C. THRALL, Captain of Artillery. - 
" 'R. M. Hoow, 4. A. G. 
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Battle of Shiloh. 
Letter from General Ruggles. 


First DIsTRICT, DEPARTMENT MISSISSIPPI AND EAST LOUISIANA, 
HEADQUARTERS COLUMBUS, MIssIssiPplI, April 8th, 1863. 
‘To General S. COOPER, Adjutant and Inspector-General : 

General—I have the honor to transmit duplicates of papers 
already sent to General Bragg, touching amended reports of the 
battle of Shiloh, and to request that my amended report be substi- 
tuted for the original in the publication ordered by Congress, in the 
-event that the report sent General Bragg should not reach Richmond 
in time for that purpose. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


DANIEL RvuGGLEs, 
Brigadier-General Commanding District. 





Letter from Colonel J. Stoddard Johnston. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE. 
TALLAHOMA, TENNESSEE, April 21st, 1863. 

Brigadier-General RUGGLES, Commanding, &c., Columbus, Mississippi : 

General—By direction of the General Commanding, I enclose a 
copy of his endorsement upon your amended report of the battle 
of Shiloh, which he this day forwards to the War Department. 
The General desires me to express his gratification that in your 
statement of certain facts yeu have awarded the credit for certain 
special acts of gallantry to troops of your command to whom it 
belongs, but who have had counter claims raised by the reports of 
other Generals, He is especially pleased that you have corrected 
material discrepancies in the report of General Polk. 

I am, General, your obedient servant, 


J. Sroppakp Jounston, A. D. C. 
Official: R. M. Hoon, A. A. G. 





Endorsement. 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE, 
TALLAHOMA, TENNESSEE, April 21st, 1863. 

Respectfully forwarded with the request that this be substituted 
for Brigadier-General Ruggles’ report. The facts he states are not 
within my personal knowledge, as I was at the time on a distant 
part of the field, but he is sustained by his subordinate command- 
ers and a mass of other testimony, and justice to his command 
entitles his request to consideration. 


Braxton Brace, General Commanding. 


Official: J. STODDARD JOHNSTON, A. D. C. 
Official: R. M. Hoon, A. A. G. 





I hereby certify that the foregoing are copies of official records. 


DaniEL RvuGGLEs. 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, March 25th, 1875. 





Kditorial Paragraphs, 


THE LEE MAUSOLEUM AT LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA, has been put under 
contract, and the corner-stone was laid on the 28th of November. Professor 
J. J. White presided, Rev. Dr. W. N. Pendleton (the life-long friend of Lee 
and his Chief of Artillery during the war) offered the prayer, United States 
Senator R. E. Withers made an admirable address, and Hon. J. R. Tucker 
introduced General Joseph E. Johnston as ‘‘ the life-long companion of Lee, 
his fellow-cadet at West Point, his sharer in the struggles, glories and disap- 
pointments of the unfortunate South, and the greatest surviving General of 
the war.”’ 

In few, but very fitting, words General Johnston acknowledged the com- 
pliment paid him, spoke with pride of the fact that he was the ‘‘companion 
and friend of our beloved Lee from youth till God took him away,” and ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the committee of the Memorial Association for giving 
him the privilege of being present ‘‘ to witness and participate in this token 
of regard for Virginia’s noblest son.’’ General Johnston then proceeded to 
deposit in the box in the corner-stone various appropriate articles; and the 
ceremonies being over, and the benediction pronounced, the crowd dispersed 
with three cheers for General Johnston. 

The occasion was one of deep interest. We regretted that we were unable 
to accept a kind invitation to be present, and that our limited space admits 
of only this meagre notice. 

But we avail ourselves of the occasion to make a brief statement of the 
origin and objects of the Lee Memorial Association. The very day on which 
General Lee died this association was organized by Confederate soldiers met 
in Lexington to do honor to the memory of our great chieftan. 

The Association has acted from the beginning in strictest regard to the 
wishes of the Lee family. Mrs. Lee herself suggested as the artist Mr. Ed- 
ward V. Valentine, of Richmond, whose bust of General Lee made the year 
before his death had given such entire satisfaction. Mrs. Lee also approved 
of Valentine’s design of the recumbent figure. The completed figure in 
marble has not only given the highest satisfaction to all concerned, but has 
been pronounced by competent critics one of the finest works of art in the 
world. The Mausoleum is to contain this splendid creation of Valeutine’s 
genius—this fitting monument to deck the tomb of Lee. The Association 
have raised in all $22,000, and they now need only $5,000 to complete the 
Mausoleum. Surely the bare announcement that this small sum is all that 
is necesssary to complete this splendid monument will at once bring contri- 
butions from every quarter. We would be glad to receive and forward any 
sums which could not be as conveniently sent to the treasurer, C. M. Figgatt, 
Esq’r, Lexington, Virginia. 
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